
® GAMING ASSAULT 

Champlain tackles sexual violence 


©ALTERED STATE, 


Virtual reality goggles the mind 


© BOMBS AWAY 

Getting a feel for the F-35 




COLCHESTER 


I SHELBURNE 
MUSEUM 

ShelburneMuseum.org 


“SECOND TO NONE! 

- Dance Magazine 


ALVIN AILEY II 


7PM, FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 4, 2016 
LYNDON INSTITUTE AUDITORIUM 

RESERVED SEATING: $54, S42, $34, $26, $15. 
CATAMOUNT ARTS MEMBERS AND SENIORS $3 OFF. 
KCPPRESENTS.ORG OR NEK REGIONAL BOX OFFICE 802-748-2600 
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Featuring Vermont Comic Con 

New family activities, games, 
workshops and trick or treating. 


TRY ON & WIN! 

Try on a pair of 

Rockport Footwear & WIN a prize! 


■ fbhotb- 

danform 


• MEET MARIA FROM ROCKPORT 
Burlington - 10/20 - 3pm-7pm 
St Albans - 10/21 - 10am-2pm 
Colchester 10/21 - 3pm-7pm 
Shelburne - 10/22 - 10am - 3pm 

• FREE GIFT WITH TRY-ON & PURCHASE 

• SPECIAL IN-STORE OFFERS! 


ROCKPORT 


C0bb Hill COLLECTION 








October 22 nd STOREWIDE 



with your VIP coupon on October 22 nd 

Visit any Lenny’s store today and buy a calendar for just 
$10, all of which goes directly to the Vermont Foodbank. 
The calendar includes a 25% off VIP coupon to Lenny's 
Annual Charity Sale on Saturday, October 22 nd . 


2017 calendar Sr 100% proceeds to: 




No mattei what 
kind of peeping 
you’ie into this 
fall — meat here 
for a hooch after! 

Restaurant opens for lunch Fri-Mon at 
1 1 '30AM AND Tue-Thu for supper at 4PM. 
Brewery opens every day at 1130AM 


Get your VIP coupon in store or online! 

lennyshoe.com, Williston, St. Albans, Barre, Plattsburgh 

Discount on in-stock, regular priced items only, can't be applied to prior sales. Some 
exclusions may apply due to manufacturers pricing restrictions. Visit lennyshoe.com for details. 


^ Brewery opens at 1 1 30AM everyday for LUNCH + SUPPER 
23 South Main Street k Waterbury, Vermont 'k prohibitionpig.com 


ANNIVERSARY CHEESE & WINE SALE 

OUR LAST BIG SALE OF THE YEAR! 

FRIDAY OCTOBER 21 TO SUNDAY OCTOBER 30 

A HUGE selection of cheese, wine, gourmet foods, 
maple syrup and more on sale with savings of up to 70% off! 

Sales lists posted at: checseandwiiietraders.coiii 


CHEESE 6 WINE 
TRADERS 

Vo ur OVees^e. a*J/ Wtme 

1186 Williston Rd.. So. Burlington 
(Next to the Alpine Shop) 
802 . 863.0143 • Open 7 days 10am-7pm 
Web & Mobile site: www.cheesetraders.com 



GRAND OPENING CELEBRATION 



747 PINE ST. BURLINGTON 
862-5056 

Monday-Saturday 1 0-6, Sundays 1 2-5 
www.burlingtonfurniture.us 


I BURLINGTON I 

FURNITURE 


OF OUR NEW 28,000 SQ. FT. SHOWROOM FEATURING THE BEST IN MODERN AND CONTEMPORARY FURNITURE 

STOREWIDE SAVINGS! SAVE UP TO 40%*OFF 


REGISTER TO WIN $20,000 IN PRIZES 
AND 2 PAIRS OF PATRIOT'S TICKETS! 




THE LAST 

=IM M3V32 

COMPILED BY SASHA GOLDSTEIN. MATTHEW ROY & ANDREA SUOZZO 





ermont's gubernatorial candidates gathered 
Monday for a roundtable discussion that 
revealed different approaches they would take 
to the state's technology challenges. 

Ripton resident Bryan Alexander posed them a ques- 
tion via video, noting that his Green Mountains town has 
‘pretty lame" connectivity. *Without decent broadband, we 
are stymied — culturally, politically, economically and in 
terms of education' he said. What, he asked, would be the 
candidates' policies for helping rural towns like Ripton? 

Liberty Union candidate Bill Lee answered first “ e 
governor's job is not to do that" he said. e governor's 
job is to sit back and get out of the way of progress and 
don't retard things." 

Republican Phil Scott said he wouldn't promise to 
bring broadband to every home, saying that two gov- 
ernors previously said they would — but didn't deliver. 

"I know how difficult that is and how expensive that is." 
he said. Scott suggested that technological innovations 
might deliver a solution. 

Democrat Sue Minter said that "broadband delivery 


is absolutely critical" for both business and educational 
opportunities. *We cannot have kids unable to actually 
do their homework in the same speed and at the same 
conditions as others," she said. ' e governor should 
drive "last-mile expansion' forward, she said, and the 
state needs to vigorously pursue federal dollars to help. 

e candidates fielded many other questions during 
the 90-minute discussion, including ones on how they 
use technology in their everyday lives and how they'd 
help Vermont avoid costly technological snafus. 

Scott said the state should seek off-the-shelf pro- 
grams instead of building custom ones. Minter said she 
would bring better supervision to the state's technol- 
ogy contracts. 

Seven Days associate publisher Cathy Resmer 
moderated the discussion, which was broadcast on 
Vermont PBS and can be viewed at vermontpbs.org. 

e Innovation Week discussion was a collaboration of 
Seven Days, BTV Ignite, Vermont PBS and the Vermont 
Technology Alliance. 

Read Terri Hallenbeck's post at sevendaysvt.com. 
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HARD LANDING 


The ferry between 
Ticonderoga, N.Y., 
and Shoreham, Vt., 
is closing early for 
the season because 
of low water levels 
in Lake Champlain. 

Other crossings 
are still open. 


SURVEY SAYS 

Burlington residents 
are split on a pilot 
program that 
converted bike 
lanes to vehicular 
ones along North 
Avenue. Maybe we 
should just walk. 


u 


BENNIE'S BOOK 

Sen. Bemie Sanders' 


of his presidential 

stores next month. 
Just in time for the 
holidays! 



ISLAND TREASURE 

at auction for 
Cedar Island in Lake 
Champlain. That’s 
a steal: The isle was 
originally listed at 
$1.7 million. 


$1.6 million 

That’s how much the University of 
Vermont Medical Center spent on local 
food in 2012. A new UVM study traces 
that money's economic impact in the 
community. 



TOPFIVE 

MOST POPULAR ITEMS ON SEVENDAYSVT.COM 

1. "Suspected Wrong-Way Oriver in Crash 
at Killed Five Teens Faces Charges' by 

Alicia Freese. After a wrong-way collision, 
police first charged Steven Bourgoin with 
stealing a police car. 

Z. "Steven Bourgoin Pleads Not Guilty to Five 
Counts of Murder" by Alicia Freese. Police 
linked Steven Bourgoin to the wrong-way 
crash on Interstate 89 that killed five Mad 
River Valley teens— "and indicted him for 

3. "Suspected Wrong-Way Oriver Arrested. 
Remains Hospitalized’ by Alicia Freese. 
After several days in critical condition at 
the UVM Medical Center, Steven Bourgoin's 
condition was upgraded to fair. 

4. "Vice President Joe Biden Is Coming 
to Vermont" by Terri Hallenbeck. At the 
invitation of Sen. Patrick Leahy, the veep 
will attend a Cancer Moonshot project 

5. "Forty-Two Years a Senator: Has Leahy 
Served Long Enough?" by Paul Heintz. Sen. 
Patrick Leahy is seeking an eighth six-year 
term in the U S. Senate. 


□ 


tweet of 
the week: 


@lovecrossbones 






ASLEEP ATTHE STEAL 

It wasn’t exactly ‘CSI'-level sleuthing that led police 
to their man last week after a morning car break-in. 
Williston police say they followed a trail of discarded 
goods nicked from a car in the Vermont Technical 
College dorm parking lot to the dorm's third-floor land- 
ing. ' at*s where they found David Foy, 43. allegedly 
asleep on top of one of the stolen items. Foy was cited 
for unlawful trespass, unlawful mischief and petit lar- 
ceny. then released. Ninety minutes later. Foy was back 
in police custody, this time for allegedly ripping the 
security devices off three laptops at the Williston Best 
Buy and attempting to return the stolen electronics. 
When an employee refused Fo/s demand for a refund, 
police say, he made off with the computers. Foy, whose 
rap sheet includes 84°prior convictions, was arrested 
nearby and has had his furlough revoked. 


FAKIN' BACON 

It's not just athletes being accused of doping these days. Vermont 
Attorney General Bill Sorrell settled a case last week against 
Gregory Finch, formerly of Vermonfs Family Farm in Enosburg Falls. 

According to Sorrell, Finch falsely 
claimed that his pigs were born and 
raised in Vermont and had lived 
^ tm their whole lives free of antibiot- 

f ics. Turns out Finch was passing off 

' flatlander swine as homegrown hogs. 

"Vermonters are willing to pay extra for 
' meat raised in Vermont" Sorrel I said in 
a written statement. "We won't let their 
^ money pad the pockets of those making 

fake claims." Finch, who's no longer farm- 
ing in Vermont and now lives in New 
Hampshire, was slapped with a $143,875 
fine. No word yet on who squealed. 


iu: 


FLARE FOR THE DRAMATIC 

Vermont boaters don't need to call 17 
the Vermont State Police bomb squad 
whenever they need to get rid of 
expired marine flares. * e Chittenden g 
Solid Waste Districts environmental FT 
depot says it now accepts old flares — q 
as well as its usual bevy of hazardous 3 
nastiness ranging from antifreeze to 
x-ray film — at its South Burlington 
facility. " e change frees up the bomb 
squad's demolition team, whose ranks 
include a pair of bomb-sniffing ca- 
nines and unmanned robots, to focus r 
on the 25 to 50 calls per year they - 

get for improvised explosives, illegal K 
fireworks and clandestine meth labs. It 






All the lines 
you love... 


Natura Bisse 
Bobbi Brown 
Trish McEvoy 
Laura Mercier 
SkinCeuticals 



Mirrtfr Mirror 


Corner of Main & Battery Streets, 
Burlinston, VT • 802-861-7500 
www.mirrormirrorvt.com 
Locally £>wned - Locally Operated 


BLAZE INTO 

AUTUMN 



NORTHERN 
* LIGHTS* 


THE SMOKESHOP 
WITH THE HIPPIE FLAVOR 

Moo-Thur 10-9 Fri-Sal 10-10 Sun 10-8 

www.northernlightspipes.cani 

Must Di 18 M purchase tobacco prodocls. ID nqulnd 



VIRTUALLY REAL. 



feed back 



cats caught in leghold traps. I could not 
save the cat from Hinesburg who must 
have been in the trap for days, consider- 
ing the dehydration she suffered. I have 
four issues with leghold traps: 1. They are 

mendous amount of pain to the animal. 
2. For every target animal trapped, there 
are two nontarget species caught 3. The 
trapped animal is not killed humanely. 4. 
Trappers do not check their traps often 
enough. 

We need members on the board who, 
based on their training and knowledge, 

ping/This will better seree the public and 
the animals. 

Peggy w. Larson 

WILLI STON 


people, not just consumptive groups such 
as trappers or hunters. 

Shouldn’t we be asking Fish & 
Wildlife Board chair Kevin Lawrence 
and the rest of the board members: How 

and hunters not hold bias and discrimi- 

and hobbies? 

Lawrence said: “If someone is totally 
against something, how can they work to 

activity such as trapping able to ad- 
equately, equitably and ethically make 

and supports the tenets of "protect and 
conserve” wildlife, fish, plants and their 
habitats? 

As for experience, there are many 


Vermont Fish & 
mission is “to pro 
fish, wildlife, plant 
the people of Ver 


Wildlife Departme 
otect and conserve 
ts and their habitats 
rmont” That mea 


veterinary technicians and wildlife reha- 
bilitators who could be Vermont Fish & 
Wildlife Board members. 





sentative seat at the table. 

Olga Sobko 

FAIRLEE 

I would like to thank all of the trapping 

tionists on the board is that they under- 
stand the issues. If you read the comments 
opposed to the makeup of the board, you 
will note that nowhere did they discuss 
actual wildlife management issues. They 

generated by excessive populations of any 
disease transmission, negative popula- 

real issues which have been observed 
by scientists to occur in the absence of 
active management such as hunting and 
trapping. 

One opponent states that they will no 
longer support the nongame wildlife fund. 
So you will penalize nongame species 
because you are mad that their preda- 
tors are managed? Statements like those 
clarify that the concern is for the agenda, 
not the health and welfare of our wild 
populations. 

Mike Covey 

WILLIAMSTOWN 

Covey is conservation director for the 
Vermont Trappers Association. 

I attended the September 21 Fish & 
Wildlife Board meeting and was as- 

to vote down the recommendation of 
their own wildlife biologist and ignore 
folks requesting that they deny the 


killing of wildlife by trappers is immoral, 
irresponsible and ecologically dangerous. 

Jennifer Lovett 

STAMFORD 

It’s revealing that Fish & Wildlife Board 
chair Kevin Lawrence reduces attitudes 
toward trapping and hunting to “for" or 
“against.” That defensiveness captures the 
board's inability to interact with the wider 
public. Some oppose all hunting and trap- 
ping But there are Vermonters who oppose 
trapping, not hunting Or they oppose the 
all-year, anything-goes season on coyotes, 
but not regulated deer season. (Why can't 
coyote season be regulated?) Others are 
fine with hunting to obtain food. 

The motives behind hunting and trap- 
ping are varied, too: food on the table, get- 
ting out in nature or making a profit. A few 
have darker motives (see Facebook). Many, 
like Patrick Berry relishing his woodcock 

To be clear - hunting and trapping are 
about human needs. Current knowledge 

characteristics. * ^ 

The article references the need for 
hunting and trapping experience in board 
members. Actually, the experience that's 
most vital now for wildlife management 
is science-based and grounded in data 
expertise. That experience doesn’t land 
on the board, because such people are 
shut out unless they are gung-ho trappers 
or hunters. That expertise exists in the 
department and should be expanded, and 
board members recruited who actually 
embrace its value. If the board can’t open 
up to a changing society, it deserves to 
become the department’s dead end. 

Jim White 

SHELBURNE 



CANADA GOOSE 

- 20% Off! 

*■' ' Through Monday 


ESSEX OUTLETS 


exclusively to consumptive users, but 
because I do not hunt or trap, I am not al- 
lowed to have a voice in how public lands 

ing the issue of trapping should be about 
ethical and responsible conservation of 
public resources. Trapping is inherently 

We exist in the 21st century, not the 
18th. Science is rapidly providing a wealth 
of information on wildlife biology and be- 
havior. Unlike our ancestors, we confront 
the daunting and challenging effects of cli- 

of plant and animal species and biodiver- 
sity must be a priority for any conserva- 
tion agency in today’s world. The Fish & 
Wildlife Department's current promotion 


i we should select board mernb* 
e, for the most part, 100 percent againsl 
e activity that the board votes on? This 



THE 802 BRACELET 

HANDMADE IN VERGENNES 
raintreevt.com • 802.430.4825 
165 Main Street Vergennes 
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available while supplies last 




Cit 

Market 

82 S. Winooski Ave., Burlington, VT 
Open 7am - 1 1pm every day 
(802) 861-9700 
www.citymarket.coop 


54.49 


USDA CHOICE 

Beef Chuck 
Roast 


$ 6.99 


CABOT 

Mild Cheddar 
Cheese 
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FREE Winter Safety Check 

when you get your tires mounted and balanced. 


with transportation to and from work, medical appointments, daycare and other life needs 

, T ss /T~\ 331 N. Winooski Ave., 

Good News Garage 

a* member of Ascentria Care Alliance GoodNewsGarage.org 


Ihe Triplets of 

Belleville with live music by 
le Terrible Orchestre de Belleville 

Thursday, October 27 at 7:30 pm 

U.S. Jazz Ambassadors 

Sunday, October 30 at 3 pm (FREE) 
Middlebury Actors Workshop 

Macbeth 

Tuesday, November 1 at 7:30 pm 

Ray Vega’s 
Latin Jazz All-Stars 

Friday, November 4 at 7 & 9:30 pm 

Noveller 

Saturday, November 5 at 8 pm 


FLYMMCEriTER 


I (lynncenter.org 801-863-5966 _ 


fy p coopmfiw 

ZrfW" 1 &PJ360’ 

Better Together 

Employee Owned Physical Therapy Cooperative 


is National Employee Ownership Month. 

PT360 is the first and only physical therapy cooperative 
in the nation. We set our standards high and have 
transformed the way physical therapy is delivered. 
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NEWS 

14 No Return; Loss of a 

Burlington Redemptior 
Center Complicates 
‘Canner’ Lives 


16 


On Campuses, Verr 
Candidates Pitch 
Locavore Politics 


ARTS NEWS 

22 Sundae Month Game 
Collective Alters the 
Meaning of ‘Play’ 

22 World to Burlington: 
The Vermont 
International Film 
Festival 


18 Game Changer? 

A College Combats 
Sexual Assault 
With Technology 


24 Me2/Orchestra 

Conducts Its Mission 
Beyond Vermont 


24 


20th Annual 
Cine Salon Turns 
Back The Clock 
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FEATURES 

32 Revamping Reality 




40 View From the Cockpit 

46 Living to Serve 

Hero, Vermont Stage 

48 Kitchen Quartet 

Food: Grilling the Chefs; 
Ghimire and Khadka 

52 Delivering the Goods 

distributor connects growers 




COLUMNS + REVIEWS 

12 Fair Game politics 
26 Drawn & Paneled art 
29 Hackie culture 
36 Work jobs 
49 Side Dishes food 
73 Soundbites music 
77 Album Reviews 
82 Art Review 
88 Movie Reviews 
97 Ask Athena sex 

SECTIONS 

11 The Magnificent 7 
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54 Calendar 
68 Classes 
72 Music 
82 Art 
88 Movies 
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Let Matthew create a one- 
of-a-kind piece that refelects 
your style and personality. 

15% off i 


Autumn Spice Facial 
& Cider Pedicure 

Now thru Nov. 17 


/// 166 _ B °ttery St., Burlngton 


658.6006, minispavt.cc 






BURLINGTON'S DENIM DESTINATION SINCE 1992 


smuggs.com/skiride • 1.800.523.2754 


THIRSTY FOR INFO ABOUT THE BTC REDEVELOPMENT? 


SKI/RIDE 3 BIG MOUNTAINS 

78 Trails, acres of woods, 6 progression parks, 

2610' vertical drop ... 

WHAT MORE DO YOU NEED? 

A triple black? GOT ONE. 


Purchase a 
Bash Badge 
and pay $15/half-day 
and $25/full day - 
all season long! 


- - — - “ “ 

■ j Together for Progress wants to help you get informed. Come join us and your 

■ neighbors on THURSDAY, OCT. 27th from 6 to 9PM at the Burlington Town Center. 
H See the latest plans and learn how this project will: 

• Create a cleaner, greener downtown 

• Make Burlington more bikeable and walkable 

• Bring back ourtwo lost streets 

• Address Burlington’s housing affordability crisis 

• Support our downtown all year round. 


BUY EARLY & SAVE - 

prices increase after Halloween. 


FALL 

SALE 

I LAYER UP IN FAVORITES 
• 'FOR WOMEN AND MEN 


Cashmere. 
Denim. Vests. 
Boots. Flannels. 
Jackets. Dresses 
& More... 





LOOKING FORWARD 


MUST SEE, MUST DO THIS WEEK 


COMPILED BY KRISTEN RAVIN 


FRIDAY 21-SUNDAY 23 

Perfectly Marvelous 

and the escapist world of the Kit Ka 
Pentangle Arts' production of Cabai 


SUNDAY 23 


WEDNESDAY 26 

A Hungry Mi 

"Why hunger despite 


ONGOING 


T 


GET YOUR 

GOGGLES 

ON! 


■ Swim lessons for ages 
6 months to adults 


• Fall session of kids lessons 
starts the week of Oct. 31 


www.gbymca.org 


GOING, GOING, 

GONE SALE. 
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iPhone Cases 

Speakers 

Bluetooth 

Headphones 

Bags 



Say you saw it in... 


SEVEN DAYS 



FAIR GAME open season on Vermont politics by paulheintz e 


Road Warriors 


I n the 2008 presidential election, 
then-senator joe biden famously said 
of former New York City mayor rudy 
giuliani: “There’s only three things 
he mentions in a sentence: a noun, a verb 
and 9/11." 

The same could be said about 
Democratic nominee sue minter and 
Tropical Storm Irene in Vermont’s 2016 
gubernatorial election. The Waterbury 
resident and former transportation secre- 
tary can barely make it through a debate 
answer or a television advertisement 
without mentioning her stint as Gov. peter 
shumun's Irene recovery officer. 

“Sue Minter helped lead the rebuild- 
ing, with hundreds of miles of road 
repaired and thousands of homes re- 
stored," says the narrator in one typical 
ad of hers. 

Minter’s mantra has clearly 
gotten under the skin of top Vermont 
Republicans, who claim she’s taking 
credit for the work of one of their own: 
former Douglas administration of- 
ficial neale lunderville. They note that 
Shumlin tapped Lunderville to lead the 
state's initial response to the August 2011 
storm — and that he served as recovery 
officer for four months before Minter 
took over that December. 

In a press release earlier this month, 
Vermont Republican Party executive 
director jeff bartley accused Minter 
of “trying to take credit” for the state’s 
recovery and “mislead Vermonters 
into thinking she rebuilt and reopened 
Vermont’s roads.” Dismissing her as a 
“mid-level bureaucrat," he questioned her 
repeated assertion that, during her time as 
deputy secretary and then secretary of the 
Agency of Transportation, she balanced 
the agency's $600 million budget. 

“Minter and her surrogates have 
exhibited a Shumlin-like pattern of em- 
bellishment that needs to be addressed,” 
Bartley wrote. “If Minter is so brazenly 
willing to exaggerate her role in Irene 
recovery for political gain, what else is 
she exaggerating?" 

It’s not clear that Bartley made the 
smartest move. There’s a reason the 
heavily scripted Minter name-drops 
Irene every chance she gets: It probably 
polls better than anything else she’s got 
Unless he had some sort of proof that 
Minter was inflating her resume, Bartley 
risked pushing the debate onto her pre- 
ferred terrain. 

That proved to be the case when 
an unimpeachable voice spoke up last 


week to defend Minter's credentials: 
her former boss at AOT, Brian searles. 
Though he served as secretary in both 
the Dean and Shumlin administrations, 
Searles is no partisan player. 

“I admit that I may have voted for 
more Democrats than Republicans over 
the years, but I don’t have a label,” he 
says. “And I vote for a lot of Republicans.” 

Searles says he’s close to both Minter 
and her Republican rival, Lt Gov. phil 
scott, and had hoped to steer clear of 
the race. 

“But I don’t want judgments to be 
made by voters on the basis of something 
that’s not accurate," he says. “Questioning 
that went over the line for me.” 

So last week, Searles released an 
op-ed saying he was “personally of- 


IF MINTER IS SD BRAZENLY 
WILLING TO EXAGGERATE HER 
ROLE IN IRENE RECOVERY FOR 
POLITICAL GAIN. WHAT ELSE IS 
SHE EXAGGERATING? 

JEFF BARTLEY 


fended that anyone would question 
[Minter's] contribution for partisan 
political gain.” He explained that, 
during the first four months after Irene, 
she played an “invaluable” role as 
deputy secretary in getting 500 miles 
of highway reopened and 200 bridges 
reconnected. 

Minter, Searles said, “worked as hard 
and as effectively as anyone on the team.” 

Others who were directly involved at 
the time back his account. 

“She played a key role in the recovery 
efforts after Irene, and I think that’s 
beyond dispute," says Vermont State 
Colleges chancellor jeb Spaulding, who 
was serving as Shumlin's administration 
secretary when the storm hit. 

Even Lunderville, who has endorsed 
and contributed to Scott's campaign, cor- 
roborates Minter’s story. During his four 
months as chief recovery officer, he says, 
“Sue was the person I primarily worked 
with on transportation recovery.” 

Debating who did more or less to 
help the state through its crisis misses 
the mark, Lunderville argues. 


“There was nobody I worked with 
who wasn't giving a 110 percent effort 
— including the lieutenant governor and 
Sue,” he says. “It wasn’t political, and it 
wasn’t about taking credit It was about 
how quickly we could rebuild.” 

That Bartley and the GOP apparatus 
would question Minter’s credentials isn't 
shocking. That’s what political parties 
do. But what is surprising is that Scott 
would pile on. According to his campaign 
coordinator, brittney wilson, Minter “has 
been given a total pass for exaggerating 
her resume." 

“Frankly, what we hear from the 
Agency of Transportation employees 
who were there during that time is 
that they all collectively roll their eyes 
whenever Sue suggests she was prin- 
cipally responsible for any part of the 
actual recovery,” Wilson says. 

Scott’s staffer also shares Bartley’s 
impression that Minter was “a mid- 
level bureaucrat for years with no mana- 
gerial responsibility." 

Minter herself takes umbrage with 
that claim. While it’s true that she served 
as secretary for just eight months — after 
Searles retired and before she stepped 
down to run for governor — Minter says 
she was actually more involved in the 
budgeting process in her prior role as 
deputy secretary. 

“This was a collaborative process that 
needed leadership,” she says. 

Searles echoes the point, saying that 
he has always viewed the agency’s two 
top roles as “more like a job share.” 

“She did a lot of tough work on budget 
development,” he says. 

Either way, denigrating Minter as a 
“mid-level bureaucrat” is about as smart 
as shifting the debate to Irene. After all, 
anyone who understands Vermont state 
government knows that even a deputy 
secretary has a lot more responsibility 
than a part-time lieutenant governor. 

All Players Waver 

Sometime next week, state regulators are 
poised to make the most consequential 
decision in years about Vermont’s health 
care system. And, chances are, you don’t 
know the first thing about it. 

The choice before the Green Mountain 
Care Board is whether the state should 
sign an agreement with the federal gov- 
ernment to move from a fee-for-service 
health care delivery model to one that 
reimburses providers for positive health 




GOT A TIP FOR PAUL? PAUL@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 


outcomes. Proponents argue that such an 
“all-payer model” would not only slow the 
growth of health care spending but actu- 
ally make Vermonters healthier. 

The proposal, which has been in the 
works for years, took on new urgency 
last month when Shumlin reached a pro- 
visional agreement with U.S. Secretary 
of Health and Human Services sylvia 
mathews burwell. The governor an- 
nounced the deal September 28 and said 
he wanted the GMCB to vote on it within 
three weeks, after a mere trio of public 
hearings. 

What was the rush? The same thing 
that pushed the state and the feds to a 
deal in the first place: the 
electoral calendar. With 
both Shumlin and President 
barack obama leaving office 
in January, the respective 
administrations knew their time was 
running out. 

“They agreed they couldn't sign 
it after the election,” GMCB chair al 
gobeille says. “So what I’ve told the gov- 
ernor is, I’m going to try to get an up or 
down vote before the election.” 

Ironically, the very tiling that’s expedit- 
ing the process has dampened the debate. 
With an election looming, Vermont voters, 
politicians, policy makers and reporters 
have been focused on other matters — 
from the state’s gubernatorial race to the 
national nightmare of a presidential cam- 
paign. The all-payer waiver hasn't exactly 
jumped to the top of the pile. 

That’s not the worst news in the world 
to those hoping to make it happen. 

“I’m desperately trying not to politi- 
cize this,” Gobeille says, adding, “I recog- 
nize it’s already been politicized.” 


Indeed, not long after Shumlin an- 
nounced the provisional deal, Lt Gov. 
Scott called for more public meetings to 
discuss it, saying that it was “disrespect- 
ful” that none had been scheduled for 
southern Vermont. The board added 
more meetings and delayed its vote, but 
the Republican gubernatorial nominee 
still doesn’t sound convinced. 

“Phil believes that Vermonters have 
not been provided enough information to 
make a decision,” Scott spokesman ethan 
latour says. “Perhaps a few people at the 
GMCB or in the Shumlin administration 
know all the details, but those details are 
not being communicated if they exist” 
While the all-payer model 
has “legitimate potential,” 
Latour says, “The details and 
process are important because 
Gov. Shumlin's track record with 
health care reform is incredibly poor." 

Republicans aren't the only ones 
who hold that view. Rep. chris pearson 
(P-Burlington), the vice chair of the 
House Health Care Committee and a 
candidate for state Senate, says Shumlin 
faces a pervasive “lack of trust" over his 
struggles to implement Vermont Health 
Connect and his abandonment of single- 
payer health care. 

“Any innovation involves a level of 
trust, so I think that presents a real chal- 
lenge for the state — and particularly for 
the Shumlin administration,” Pearson 
says. “My own sense is, there’s a tre- 
mendous amount of potential, but it also 
could go horribly wrong.” 

Lawrence miller, Shumlin’s chief of 
health care reform, says he understands 
the skepticism but isn’t concerned. After 
the vote, he argues, all the players will 


have plenty of time to work out the details 
— and the state can pull out of the contract 
at any time, with 180 days’ notice. 

“This is completely different than a 
large IT project on an absurd schedule,” 
he says, referring to Vermont Health 
Connect. “That was truly set up for ter- 
rible pain.” 

So far, those most affected by the 
proposal — namely the medical com- 
munity — appear largely on board with 
it The Vermont Medical Society, which 
represents the state's doctors, and most 
hospitals and health insurers have sent 
letters of support. 

Minter, meanwhile, sees the plan as 
“a promising approach" to cut costs, ac- 
cording to spokesman elliot bent. 

“As governor, she will have the ability 
to end the agreement if it is not in the 
best interest of Vermonters,” Bent says, 
adding that Mutter's been discussing it 
with providers around the state. “She 
will continue to assess details and, as 
governor, will move forward in a trans- 
parent, community-based manner.” 

While Gobeille says he hopes his 
board will be ready to vote next week, he 
doesn’t want to rush it 

“I’ve told the governor and his staff that 
we’ll vote when I think it’s the right time 
to vote," he says. “I'm not being obstinate, 
but I’m not going to be pushed, either.” 

Media Notes 

In a last-ditch effort to stave offbankruptcy, 
the former owners of the Rutland Herald 
and the Barre-Montpelier Times Argus 
ceased daily publication in July and moved 
to a four-day-a-week schedule. Ever since, 
the papers have distributed print editions 


only on Thursdays, Fridays, Saturdays and 
Sundays. 

Now the new owners, reade brower 
of Maine and chip Harris of New 
Hampshire, are looking to bring back at 
least one day of print Editor in chief rob 
mitchell, whose family sold the papers 
to Brower and Harris last month, an- 
nounced Sunday that, after next month's 
election, the Herald and the TA would 
start publishing on a Tuesday-through- 
Saturday schedule. It will scrap the 
papers’ Sunday edition and replace it 
with a single “weekender” edition. 

“This is one of many steps that will 
continue the course of these newspa- 
pers back from the brink of insolvency,” 
wrote Mitchell, who remains at the helm 
even though his family no longer owns 
the papers. 

“There have been a number of very 
successful ‘weekender’ publications,” 
Harris explains, citing the Wall Street 
Journal's and the St. Albans Messenger’s 
Saturday editions. “That’s really the sort 
of direction we would be going in." 

According to Harris, he and Brower 
may yet return to print on Mondays — 
but not immediately. 

“Ideally, we'd like to be out more days 
than even five,” he says. “How many 
more than that is a good question, but we 
do want to come up with a frequency that 
best serves the community, and we really 
are not there yet” © 
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LocM-matters 


No Return: Loss of a Burlington Redemption 
Center Complicates ‘Canner’ Lives 



ot long after daybreak on 
October 11, an elderly Bhutanese 
woman wearing a black hoodie 
and rubber gloves walked 
briskly along Lafountain Street, pulling a 
dolly-like cart The temperature hovered 
just above freezing, and the streets of 
Burlington's Old North End were nearly 
deserted. She paused at a curbside blue 
recycling bin, rummaged through its con- 

her cart and headed down the street to the 
next bin. 

The woman, who declined to give her 
name, is one of a loose brigade of “can- 

bottles and cans. Her bottle-collecting 
rounds used to bring her to the Old North 
End’s only redemption center, where she 
exchanged her haul for cash — until last 
month, when the Burlington Beverage 
Center & Bottle Redemption closed after 

Neighbors likely won't miss the ca- 
cophony of clanking bottles or the stale- 
beer aroma. But for people who make their 

ing was akin to losing the only bank within 


walking distance — the one that cashed 
their paychecks. 

How are canners coping? Through 
a translator, the Bhutanese woman ex- 
plained that she has downgraded to a 
smaller cart and her children now drive 

two and a half miles away in Winooski. 

She knows two people who stopped 
collecting “because they didn't have a car.” 

Vermont is one of 10 states with a “bottle 
bill” that requires customers to pay a deposit 

and malt beverages, to cut down on littering. 
The law led to the creation of redemption 
centers, where people could return their 
empties — for cash. In 1978, five years after 
the bottle bill was enacted, Richard and 
Georgette Hammond opened theirs on a 
triangle of land where North Union Street 
meets North Winooski Avenue. 

in 1992 and rolled out a citywide pickup 
program the following year. Residents 
began using curbside bins, and many, for 
convenience's sake, throw in redeemable 
containers as well, makingiteasy for people 
to collect discarded cans. They traverse the 
streets in the evening or shortly after dawn 



in advance of the city’s recycling trucks, 
rifling through bins, often while toting 
gravity-defying loads. Redeemed liquor 
bottles are worth 15 cents; carbonated bev- 
erage containers fetch five. 

Centrally located in one of the state's 
most diverse neighborhoods, Burlington 


WHAT RDUTINELY WOULD 
AMOUNTTO SEVERAL BLOCKS 

WILL NOW BE THREE TO FIVE 
MILES ROUND-TRIP BY FOOT. 

WANDA HINES 

Beverage Center & Bottle Redemption 
attracted plenty of business. After the 
Hammonds paid collectors, they’d sell the 
material back to the manufacturer or a 
third-party processor. A 2007 survey com- 
missioned by the state Agency of Natural 
Resources found that redemption centers 
processed a range of 9,000 to 875,000 
containers per month. The revenue they 
received from returning the material to the 


manufacturer or a third party ranged from 
$300 to $30,000 per month. 

When Robin Hammond took over for 
Richard and Georgette in 1998, his wife, 
Jessica, recalled, people used to stand in line 
for hours to turn in their cans for cash. Then- 

New Americans, teens and elderly people. 

Seven Days spoke to five city canners 
for this story, mostly older women with 
limited English. All were reluctant to give 
their names, either because they didn't 
want to embarrass their families or feared 
being taxed on the income. 

been collecting for 40 years. He does it to 
supplement his income, but he said others 
rely on the money to survive. 

‘We call them career canners," said 
Robin, who said he's seen people bring in 
$100 worth of cans in a day — 2,000 cans 
and bottles. 

has been “bittersweet," but after more than 
30 years, they were ready for a change. 
Robin has already found a full-time truck- 



ment company, is buying the property 
and doesn’t plan to resurrect the redemp- 

existing building," said managing partner 
Erik Hoekstra. “It’s a building that I've 
always kind of admired.” He’s looking for 
commercial tenants; a local architect has 

there, he said. P & 

That won’t help another Bhutanese 
woman — this one in a blue knit hat — on 
nearby Intervale Avenue. On a recent 

the cm*t. Since the Hammonds' place 
closed, her son has been driving her load 
to Winooski's Beverage Warehouse, which 
has a redemption center out back. A few 
streets away, another New American 

she also relies on her son to drive her 
bottle bounty to the Onion City. 

Not everyone has car-owning kin. A 

pays someone $5 — the equivalent of 100 
bottles — to drive her load from Johnson 
Street to a New North End redemption 
center. She uses the extra cash to buy dia- 
pers and food for her grandchildren. “Right 
now, we're collecting for Christmas ” she 
added. She said she knows several other 
people who stopped looking for cans after 
the redemption center on North Winooski 
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jacket and a headscarf explained in 
broken English that she now walks to 
Winooski — a 4.5-mile round-trip from 
where she stood on Archibald Street. 

The lines are getting longer, and “we 
have a lot more walkers," confirmed 
Derrick Guilmette, who mans the cus- 
tomer window at the drive-through 

Warehouse. Inside, two men wearing 
earmuffs and protective eyewear grabbed 

and tossed them into bins, organized by 
material. Guilmette noted that one New 
American man has been coming with a 

Options are limited for canners who 
can't get out of downtown Burlington. 
Pearl Street Beverage accepts only $3 
worth of containers at a time. Most gro- 
cery stores have reverse vending machines 


canners. “I’m thinking of the other people 
who don't have the strength and health," 
he said, noting that some are elderly and 
disabled. 

canners who can’t make the trek could 
lose their livelihood. Hines is the director 
of the Joint Urban Ministry Proj ect, a low- 

its existence to a $10,000 bequest made 
by a longtime Queen City can collector 
named Nathan Johnson. 

“For people who are economically 
oppressed, one of the biggest challenges 
is transportation,” Hines said. For those 
traveling to redemption centers without 
cars, “what routinely would amount to 
several blocks will now be three to five 
miles round-trip by foot.” Winter will 
make the trips more arduous, she added. 

Hines also noted that Burlington can- 
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MY LIFE WAS SAVED BY A PHONE CALL. 

Hello, I'm Bill Diaz. 

A UVM grad, Burlington resident, 
veteran and suicide survivor. 

The suicide rate among American 
veterans has increased by nearly 
a third since 2001, with an 
average of 20 U.S. veterans a day 
committing suicide in 2014.* 

I was nearly one of those 
statistics. 

I had a gun in my hand with my 
finger on the trigger. A ringing phone 
saved my life that day. 

If you're a vet feeling helpless, lonely or just need someone to 
talk to, let me, and other vets like me, be your phone call. 

Call or text me at: 802-556-1974 
Email me at: billdiazvt@gmail.com 

I also ask fellow Vermonters to reach out to a veteran in your life 
today. Sometimes, just checking in can make all the difference. 

Sincerely, 

Bill Diaz 

VFW Post #1767 
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On Campuses, Vermont Candidates 
Pitch Locavore Politics 


C arolynn van Arsdale faced 
a dilemma. Should she vote 
back home in Connecticut via 
absentee ballot? Or should the 
University of Vermont freshman reg- 
ister in the new home she is eager to 
embrace? 

“I haven’t really lived here yet. 
However, I see this place as my home,” 
the Westport, Conn., political science 
major said. 

At a meeting of the UVM College 
Democrats earlier this month, van 
Arsdale was one of IS students who heard 
a strong pitch from Jim Dandeneau, the 
state party’s political director, to make 
Vermont their political home before 
Election Day. 

“We need your help,” he told them. In 
the governor’s race, “UVM could be the 
deciding factor.” 

Political parties can often count 
on strong interest from students in a 
presidential election year. But this year, 
neither Hillary Clinton nor Donald 
Trump is generating much enthusiasm. 
Worried that students might skip voting 
altogether, both parties are hoping to 
persuade them to turn their attention to 

David Zuckerman, the Progressive/ 
Democratic candidate for lieutenant 
governor, and David Goodman, husband 
of Democratic gubernatorial candidate 
Sue Minter, joined Dandeneau to rally 
young Democrats. 

Zuckerman, a 1995 UVM graduate, 
told the students how he was once in 
their shoes. Inspired by then-congress- 
man Bernie Sanders, the Massachusetts 
native ran for the state House in 1994, 
knocking on scores of doors and regis- 
tering 1,400 students to vote. He lost by 
just 59 votes, he said, before winning a 
seat two years later. 

“These votes can make the differ- 
ence,” Zuckerman asserted. 

“This is a competitive race,” 
Goodman told the group. Minter would 
be just the second female governor in 
Vermont’s 225-year history, he empha- 
sized. “I would encourage you to be part 
of making some history here." 

Indeed, UVM’s 11,000 undergrads 
represent a potentially important page 
in a political playbook, particularly for 
Democrats. Minter is in what many 
expect will be a close race against 
Republican Lt. Gov. Phil Scott for the 


open governor’s seat. If a sizable share 
of the mostly liberal student body votes 
in the Vermont election, it could tip the 

That’s why, on a Monday evening at 
the height of the campaign, Goodman, 
Zuckerman and Dandeneau managed to 
squeeze in a meeting with 15 students. 

The 2010 open-seat governor’s 


election was decided by 2,600 votes, 
Dandeneau told the group. “There are 
more than 2,600 students here," he said 
of UVM. 

The university’s students have 
swayed past elections. In 2008, their 
overwhelming turnout to vote for Barack 
Obama also helped sweep brand-new 
UVM grad Kesha Ram into the Vermont 
House representing the legislative dis- 
trict that includes the university. 


“They were significantly ener- 
gized," recalled Rep. Chris Pearson 
(P-Burlington), the incumbent who lost 
his seat to Ram that year. He returned 
two years later to win back the second 
House seat in the same district 

In 2016, can UVM students make the 
difference for candidates such as Minter 
and Zuckerman? “There's a huge ques- 


tion mark there,” said Pearson, who is 
running for state Senate this year. “It 
really depends on whether they show 
up.” 

History suggests a student voting 
surge won’t be enough to catapult a gu- 
bernatorial candidate to victory, accord- 
ing to UVM political science professor 
Garrison Nelson. 

In 2008, Obamamania wasn’t strong 
enough to keep Republican Jim Douglas 


from handily winning his reelection bid. 
Douglas did the same in 2004, when 
Democratic presidential candidate John 
Kerry won Vermont 

“This is not a state where coattails 
work,” Nelson said. 

Eight years ago, UVM students pa- 
raded down Main Street to celebrate 
Obama's victory, recalled Phil Baruth, 
a Democratic state senator and UVM 
English professor whose course on post- 
modern American literature and culture 
opens the door to talking politics with 
students. 

“I don’t think they’re jazzed enough 
about Hillary to go out in the streets like 
they did for Obama, but I think they will 
vote against Trump,” Baruth predicted. 

Students confirm their lingering love 
for Sanders, lukewarm sentiment for 
Clinton and dislike of Trump. 

When Jason Maulucci, chair of the 
UVM College Republicans, asked mem- 
bers at a September 12 meeting if any of 
them wanted to volunteer to campaign 
for Trump in New Hampshire, not a 
single hand went up, according to the 
clean-cut senior from Connecticut 


STUDENTS CONFIRM THEIR FINGERING LOVE FOR SANDERS, 
LUKEWARM SENTIMENT FOR CLINTON AND DISLIKE OF TRUMP 
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“The GOP nominee’s values 
don’t necessarily align with UVM 
Republicans,” said Maulucci, who 
also serves as Student Government 
Association president “He doesn't have 
the temperament to be president” 

Who's Maulucci voting for? “Not 
Donald Trump," he insisted. “I could 
see myself voting for Hillary Clinton,” 
he added, sounding almost surprised at 
his own words. 

His group decided not to focus on 
national politics at all this year, he 
said. Instead, they're doing like the 
Dems: Last week college Republicans 
from UVM, Castleton University 
and Middlebury College met at 
Middlebury’s Kirk Alumni Center to 
fire their members up about local elec- 
tions. Four of the five GOP statewide 


candidates addressed the group of 25, 
along with former governor Douglas, a 
Middlebury alum and professor. 

“You can make a lot more difference 
in one of these races,” said Maulucci, 
who is working on Republican guberna- 
torial candidate Scott’s campaign. His 
goal, he said, is to persuade students 
that state government affects their 
lives more directly than the federal 
government. 

That includes their employment 
prospects. Republicans, Maulucci 
argued, have a better plan to create jobs 
in Vermont 

“Our goal is to make this a place you 
want to stay,” Randy Brock, the party's 
candidate for lieutenant governor, told 
the young Rs last week at Middlebury. 

Maulucci said that while there’s no 
question Democrat-voting students 
outnumber those who lean Republican 
at UVM, he still thinks his party’s 
candidates can find supporters among 
students. 

“If we do a good job of taking Phil's 
message ... we can win a lot of votes on 
campus,” he said. 


If campus Republicans are retreating 
from their party’s presidential candi- 
date, student Democrats aren’t neces- 
sarily stampeding toward theirs. 

Van Arsdale reserved all her ardor 
in the 2016 campaign for Sanders, vol- 
unteering for his campaign during his 
surprisingly strongbut unsuccessful bid 
for the Democratic presidential nomi- 
nation. “I was all in for him,” she said. “I 
saw Sen. Sanders as my iconic hero. It’s 
taken time to reconsider my options." 

Now that Clinton is the Democratic 
nominee, she’s decided the former 
secretary of state is the best option to 
continue Obama’s progressive political 

“I’m all for Hillary,” the red-haired 
freshman said, then amended her state- 
ment: “I’m not volunteering for her 
campaign, however.” 

Other students who swooned 
for Sanders were less sure about 
their Clinton commitment. 

Matt Gorstein, a fresh- 
man from Yorkdale, N.Y., who 
stopped by a voter registration 
table in die UVM Dudley H. 
Davis Student Center, said he, 
too, was a Sanders supporter. 

Of Clinton, he said, “She’s all 
right, I guess.” 

Gorstein, who opted to give 
up his New York registration to 
become a Vermont voter, said 
he hasn’t decided how he'll vote 
for president “I’m seriously 
considering Jill Stein," he said, 
though he said he’s worried that 
voting for the Green Party candidate 
could help Trump win. 

The post-Sanders sorrow is palpable 
on campus, said Frances Workman, 
president of the UVM College 
Democrats. Sanders was so strongly 
favored there that many Clinton sup- 
porters are afraid to go public, she said. 

As the Vermont senator was in the 
thick of his campaign last spring, more 
than 200 students converged for a 
debate- watching party. 

But the 15-student turnout at the 
October 3 UVM College Democrats 
meeting was typical of more recent 
times, she said. 

Workman, a senior political science 
major from Montpelier, said she's con- 
sciously trying to make sure her group 
is welcoming to all Democrats. 

“We really are trying to get people 
who aren’t Hillary people,” she said. “If 
you’re still not over Bernie, we still want 

At her group’s meeting, the party 
pushed those attending to get students 
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Game Changer? A College Combats 
Sexual Assault With Technology 


BY ALICIA FREESE 

L eo has his eye on Emily, a pretty 
blond college sophomore. They’ve 
gone on one date, but he hasn’t 
heard from her since, despite 
texting her repeatedly. When he mentions 
his predicament to Michael, his friend has 

Leo, Emily and Michael are fictional 

Champlain College that addresses a tough 
subject: sexual assault and harassment 
Called Make a Change, it follows a 
group of sophomores from a dorm room 
to an awkward date to a booze-filled party. 
Playing the hourlonggame feels like read- 
ing a graphic novel, with mini challenges 
embedded in the narrative. Last spring, 
Champlain’s Office of Student Life began 
using it to educate students about sexual 
misconduct — taking an unconventional 
approach to what’s become a pervasive 
issue on college campuses nationwide. 

In recent years, student activists have 

the problem of sexual assault. The Obama 


colleges to do more. Much of the attention 
has been focused on how these institutions 
investigate and adjudicate sexual assault 
cases. But increasingly, people are also 
demanding more comprehensive college 
prevention programs. 

Such initiatives, required under fed- 
eral law, often follow a similar script. 
Freshmen listen to a lecture, read some 
material online, maybe watch a skit. 
Champlain College, a 2,200-student pri- 

majors such as digital forensics and game 
design, provides those kinds of activities, 
too. Its first-years attend a safety talk that 
addresses sexual assault; the college posts 

recently launched what it calls the See, 
Say, Do Campaign to bring attention to the 
importance of bystander intervention. 

Amanda Crispel, assistant dean for 
game development at Champlain College, 
wanted to do more. “The cohort of stu- 
dents that are in game development are 
primarily male, and we do have instances 


The gaming industry overall has a repu- 
tation for sexism and misogyny. Most notori- 
ously, hackers harassed Zoe Quinn, Brianna 
Wu and other high-profile female gamers in 
a 2014 campaign known as Gamergate, shar- 
ing nude photos of them online, distributing 
their personal information and making 
death threats against them. 

Crispel said she became even more 
eager to address the issue after a student 

filiated with the £hool - sought her coun- 
sel. When Crispel discussed her concerns 
with staff at the Office of Student Life, they 
had a suggestion: Make a game about it. 

“Initially, I was terrified and said, “No, 
that’s crazy,"’ Crispel recalled. “It’s a really, 
really difficult topic to make a game about. 
I wasn’t certain that we could make a game 
that was approachable and that would 
engage people but wouldn’t offend people.’’ 

But Crispel agreed to give it a try. It 
took three years to develop Make a Change, 
and a number of students and staff pitched 
in. They worked in Champlain's Emergent 
Media Center, which is equipped with 
software and prototyping tools — laser and 


vinyl cutters, 3D printers, a sophisticated- 

interactive media, games and mobile apps. 

As they sketched out the plot and began 
designing the game, they wrestled with 

alizing the issue. 

sanitize the content The game opens with 
a trigger warning that alerts players to be 
prepared for vulgar language, sexual as- 
sault and emotional abuse. 

The narrative is told through 

Photoshop. They’re black and white, 



represent homework and other tasks, into 
chains — the longer the chain, the more 
points. Distracting the player throughout 

keep popping upon the screen. 

It's one of several ways in which Make 
a Change addresses the relationship be- 

In another challenge within the game, 

Leo’s behavior toward Emily qualifies as 
sexual harassment. Leo, who opted not to 
send that dick pic, barely avoids crossing 
that threshold. 

During another side game, the player has 
to arrange the characters in an apartment in 
a way that satisfies them all. It’s like solving 

lege ldds, with different desires. 

Make a Change culminates with a rape. 
The crime is implied but not depicted, 
and it’s unclear at first who the perpetra- 
tor is. “We used a little bit of a soap opera 
technique in that you want to have a little 
bit of mystery" Crispel explained. But they 
were careful not to overdo it ‘The goal isn’t 
to shock,” she said. “It's not like watching 
■CSL m 

Information about where to access 
support resources, what constitutes 
sexual harassment and why bystander in- 
tervention is important is woven through- 
out the game's main narrative and its 
mini-challenges. 

Last spring, the Office of Student Life 
introduced Make a Change to students. 
Groups of them played together in then- 
residence halls. Some loved the platform; 

Danelle Barube, director of residential 
life. This fall, they offered it to freshmen 
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DIGITAL DEFENSE 



during the first week of school, when the 
risk of sexual assault is highest It wasn't 
mandatory, but about 200 of them played. 
“I think that says a lot,” she said. 

According to Barube, several students 
"have come forward to a campus resource 

rethink an experience I had, and now I 
think I need to get 

ort of support re- 


IT. AND IT 
WASN'T BAD. 




potentially noi 
ates this other entry point," Barube said. 

Online games come with another ad- 
vantage: Because the experience is active, 
as opposed to passive, “you experience 
it in your brain in many ways like it's an 
actual event,” Crispel said. As a result, the 


probably should.” 

One trio of juniors 

male — had played it 
“People had been talk- 
ing about it and it sounded kind of sketchy. 
I was like, ‘There’s no way a school handled 
this properly?” said Tatiana Princivil, a 
digital forensics major who wore bright red 
lipstick and a slouch beanie. She continued, 
“So I played it and it wasn't bad." 




najor 


happened.’” 

Champlain 
ficials stress 


sion about it “I think 
Make a Change is us 


.vho was holding her computer to her chest 
laid she is glad to see the college stepping 
up its sexual assault prevention efforts: 
“This game represents a really solid effort” 
But they all agreed it could be improved. 
“It wasn’t that exciting,” said Christian 

wore a hoodie and a baseball cap. “There 
were parts that were really easy to da” 

As a resident adviser, sophomore 
Olivia Lyons played Make a Change with a 
group of freshmen this fall "I heard some 
people making fun of it” Lyons said. But 
she noticed that the game-design majors 
got into it. “It started a conversation,” she 
said, noting that of the 20 people who 
played that day, 19 were male. Lyons said 
she thinks Make a Change has potential as 

of kids won't go listen to a speaker.” 

Crispel and her team are applying for 
a grant to study the efficacy of the game. 

Change spreading to other campuses. But 
Champlain isn't releasing Make a Change 
to the public at this point — it’s still in 
beta-testing on the school's student portal 
— and is mum about future plans for the 


Nikki Pito, a senior studying game art, 
was one of several artists who drew the 
characters in Make a Change. She couldn't 
recall what kind of sexual-assault educa- 

until playing Make a Change last year 
that she understood the range of support 
resources available to students. “I've been 
lucky enough that I haven’t needed to 
look into them while I’ve been here, but 
I wouldn’t have known anything other- 
wise,” she said. 

Pito said collaborators could opt out 
of being listed in the credits at the end of 
Make a Change, in case the game caused a 
backlash. She kept her name in and hasn’t 
heard from any offended classmates. 


In the meantime, Crispel wants to make 
it more relatable for a wider range of people, 
by adding protagonists who are male, trans- 
gender, lesbian, multiracial and so on. Said 
Crispel: “This is a story about the human 
condition, not just about one particular 
sexual orientation or one gender.” © 

Contact: alicia@sevendaysvt.com 

INFO 

Find out more about local gaming and other 
emergent media programs by visiting the 
Champlain College booth at the Vermont 
Tech Jam. October 21 and 22 at the Cham- 
plain Valley Exposition in Essex Junction. 
champlain.edu. 



Wesley trembled in pain 
as his owner tried to 
release him from a steel- 
jawed legholdtran in 
Vermont. 

Don't let your pet he nest 

Trapping season starts on 
October 23rd. 

Traps are indiscriminate and injure 
and kill dogs, cats and endangered 
species each year in Vermont. 


Learn more at 

www.ProtectOurWildlifeVT.org 
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Consignment Items! 

Starting Friday. October 21st 
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Board Member’s Facebook 
Page ‘Spews Forth Hatred’ 
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Spending Exceeds 
$9.6 Million in Vermont 
Gubernatorial Race 



PAC funded by the Washington. D.C.-based Republican Governors 



Sanders Schedules 
Rallies With Vermont 
Democratic Candidates 




on the local voting rolls. Only four of the 
15 said they were registered in Vermont. 

Without inquiring whether they 
knew anything about the candidates on 
Vermont’s ballot, Dandeneau passed 
out voter registration forms, urging the 
out-of-staters to rethink where home is 
and get their classmates to do the same. 
Some might claim they need to vote at 
home because they’re from a presiden- 
tial swing state, he said, advising stu- 
dents to “lean on them a little bit” 

As Zuckerman, Goodman and 
Dandeneau spoke, the students sat 
quietly around a table. But when the 
meeting ended, van Arsdale spoke up. 
They shouldn't take her silence for lack 
of interest, she said; she was ready to 

Just a month into her college career, 
van Arsdale came away from the meeting 
motivated to get involved. She never had 
the sense that she was welcome in local 
politics as a teenager in Connecticut. 
Vermont has a different vibe, she said, 
describing Burlington as “the perfect 

Two days later, van Arsdale was 
volunteering at a Vermont Democratic 
Party voter registration table, alongside 
party staffer Andrew Champagne. Bite- 
size Milky Way bars served to lure stu- 
dents, though only a few inquired about 
voting. 

Van Arsdale filled out the form 
to switch her own registration from 
Connecticut to Vermont Then she set it 

“I haven’t really decided this yet,” 
she said, wondering aloud whether she 
should look more closely at her home- 
town politics first. 

A day later, she’d made her deci- 
sion: She will stay registered to vote in 
Connecticut this year. 

“I think it’s best for me to become 
informed through working on politics 
here for a year first before I completely 
commit to switching over,” she said. 

She will continue to help Vermont 
Democrats register students and will 
help get out the vote in November. But at 
least this year, she won’t fill in any ovals 
for Vermont politicians. 

Or Burlington ballot items. Mayor 
Miro Weinberger met with the SGA 
last week, and members unanimously 
supported a downtown mall expansion 
plan on which local residents are voting. 
What won them over? Maulucci said the 
project promises long-needed student 
housing. © 

Contact: terri@sevendaysvt.com 
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Mark your family's milestones in lifelines. 
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Sundae Month Game Collective 
Alters the Meaning of ‘Play’ 


Y SADIE WILLIAMS 



T he candy-colored landscape 
and light electronic music 
belie the message that you, “a 
lonely spaceport sanidrone,” 
receive when you sign up to play: “One 


Diaries of a Spaceport Janitor is not 
a happy video game. 

sundae month, an artistic game-de- 
sign collective composed of Champlain 
College students and graduates, re- 
cently released Diaries. It’s a critique 


of capitalism featuring a space-station 
janitor who, while stuck picking up 
trash, is constantly forced to reassign, 
or reidentify, their gender. 

That theme can be traced to the 
game’s principal creator, 22-year-old 
james shasha, who identifies as gender- 
queer and nonbinary and prefers the 
pronoun “they.” Shasha is currently 
completing their degree in creative 
media at Champlain. Sundae Month’s 
other two founding members and co- 
owners are 22-year-old ryan huggins, 
who graduated with a degree in game 
design last year, and 21-year-old levi 
rohr, who’s still a student. 

Diaries isn’t the young group’s first 
game, but it’s by far the most success- 
ful to date. Picked up by independent 
publisher tinyBuild Games, it was re- 
leased on September 16 on the gaming 
platform Steam. Since then. Diaries has 
won the Honorary Autodesk Award 
for Best 3D Game and has been shown 
at the Montreal Independent Games 
Festival and other indie game events 
around the country. 


A copy of Diaries was recently 
installed in the gallery at Champlain 
College with other games the collective 
has designed over the past three years. 
Those include Rohr’s Petrichor, which 
invites the player to wander through a 
forest; and Shapedown, which involves 
catching different shapes in a rotating 
square. 

Gallery curator chris Thompson com- 
pares Sundae Month to an indie-punk 
band. "They’ve got this rock-and-roll 
attitude," he says, “but what they do is 
more like an art collective.” The prin- 
cipal creatives of Sundae Month draw 
on the skills of their close friends, usu- 
ally fellow students, for each project. 
For Diaries alone, Shasha collaborated 
with 11 other artists on everything from 
vocals to music to art. 

“Most people, they go study game 
making, then work for a [highly rated] 
game company,” Thompson says, “and 
they make texture maps of crates in a 
basement, and they do that for three 
years. And then they get to move up 
to doing texture maps of someone’s 
backpack. This group is like. Fuck that, 
we're doing our own game, we're doing 
it right now and we're going to do some- 
thing that’s really interesting to us." 

Sundae Month's creations don’t 
conform to expectations for a typical 
video game, Thompson notes. Take the 


day, you’ll find your way off this an- 



World to Burlington: The Vermont 
International Film Festival 


O rly yaoin smiles when she talks 
about movies. So does seth 
jarvis, her right-hand man. 
The executive director and 
outreach coordinator, respectively, are 
two of the busiest bodies at the Vermont 

INTERNATIONAL FILM FOUNDATION and at the 

organization's yearly festival. But even 
as they rush to prepare for the 10-day 
affair — which begins this Friday, 
October 21, in Burlington — Yadin and 
Jarvis speak about the selected films 
with more than a little reverence. 

Perhaps that's because they and four 
more members of the programming 
committee spent almost eight months 
scouring the landscape of modern 
cinema for gems, and developed an af- 
fection for certain titles in the process. 
Many of the films they winnowed from 
that search focus on current issues, 
ranging from gender and sexuality to 
refugees to rebellion. 

At this year's festival, Yadin says, 



a few things will look different. She’s 
particularly pleased that nearly half of 
the filmmakers represented are women 
— a drastic departure from Hollywood 
norms. Returning festivalgoers may 
also notice an increase in the number 
of fiction films over documentaries, 
which have historically dominated 
VTIFF. And, last but not least, “I think 
it’s the first time ever that we have 
chosen a Vermont film [for] the open- 
ing night,” Yadin enthuses. “I’m very 
happy and proud about that.” 

That would be The Hanji Box (2016), 
directed, written and produced by 
Norwich-based nora jacobson. The 
fictional tale, filmed in New York and 
Vermont, chronicles one woman’s con- 
versation with herself about adopting a 
Korean daughter. 

“I think international adoption is a 
very curious phenomenon," Jacobson 
reflects over the phone, “that only 
exists in what we call ‘first-world 
countries,’ where people have the [abil- 
ity] to pay quite a bit of money to get 
children.” 

“Curious” may be a careful choice of 
words, but that carefulness also charac- 
terizes the film, in which one woman’s 
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gender component of 
Diaries. “Once every 
few days, the screen 
goes all fuzzy and 
[the] text becomes 
hard to read,” Shasha 
explains, “and the 
game tells you [that] 
you need to gender 
shift. You do this by 
going to a kiosk that 
literally sells gender 
for you to eat.” 

Some 25 gen- 
ders are for sale, 
with names such as 
Susan Sarandon and 
Slimefield. “It’s a bit 
of an analogue for how gender dyspho- 
ria can feel in real life, at least for me 
personally,” Shasha says. 

Adding to the list of quirks, “Diaries 
is anti-adventure,” Rohr says, “because 
it's the exact opposite. It’s the loop of 
disempowerment, and making you feel 
bad and powerless. Instead of pick- 
ing up trash, and then leveling up and 
getting stronger, it’s fueling more of a 
narrative where you’re actually expe- 
riencing a system of poverty and you 
can’t actually go anywhere.” 

There is no escape for the lowly 
sanidrone. 

Taunting users with the depressing 


realities of the cycle of poverty might 
seem to run against a successful 
business model. But the members of 
Sundae Month put art before com- 
merce. In Rohr’s mind, it’s not just 
about catering to players’ desire for 
fulfillment. 

“We want to make art/games/ex- 
periences for people,” he says. “And, 
personally, I want to create things that 
allow people to see the world differ- 
ently. Perhaps make people ask ques- 
tions they didn't have before.” © 


INFO I 


search for answers seems intended to 
open a discussion about issues of eth- 
nicity, heritage and privilege. 

Fittingly, conversation occupies 
a significant portion of this festival. 
Yadin observes that this year’s event 
will host more speakers than those 
of past years. One panelist is the 
former United States ambassador to 
Syria, Robert Ford, who now lives in 
Vermont. He’ll introduceA Syrian Love 
Story (2015), which Yadin says is one of 
her favorite films of the season. It hits 
on one key theme she sees emerging in 
this year’s lineup: home. 

"It’s a very good example," she 
says, "because it deals with this [activ- 
ist] family who has to leave Syria [for 
France], but it’s not the usual refugee 
story at all.” 

Rather than stay in relative safety, 
the woman in the doc returns to her 
homeland to continue protesting, 
leaving her husband and four children 
behind. 

Powerful female figures like this 
pop up throughout the program. 
Four notable ones appear in the 2016 
documentary Political Animals, which 
tells the story of openly gay female 


legislators in California. One of them, 
former state senator Carole Migden, 
will be in attendance to present the 
film and facilitate a Q&A. 

“Seth and I love it,” Yadin says 
of Political Animals, “but we were 
thinking, How are we going to sell this 
film ? Because it’s basically the story 
of several court cases, and you think, 
Oh, my God, how boring is that? But 
it’s actually one of the most fascinat- 
ing documentaries in the festival this 

The list goes on — with 15 documen- 
taries, 27 narratives and a selection of 
Lunchtime Shorts and family-friendly 
flicks, not to mention the 16 films in 
the Vermont Filmmakers' Showcase. 
Says Yadin with a smile, “It gets better 
every year.” ® 

Disclosure: Seven Days is a media spon- 
sor of the Vermont International Film 
Festival. 

INFO 

Friday. October 21. through Sunday. October 
Schedule and other details at vtiff.org. 
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Edward Hopper's 
Tunnel of Love 

with ALEXANDER NEMEROV 

Carl and Marilynn Thoma Provostial Professor in 
the Arts and Humanities, Stanford University 

REGULAR ADMISSION 

Edward Hopper (American. 1882-1967). Bridle Path. 1939 (detail). 

Oil on canvas. Private Collection. © Edward Hopper 







ME2/Orehestra Conducts 
Its Mission Beyond Vermont 



S ix years ago, ronalo braunstein 
landed in Vermont as the new 
conductor of the Vermont youth 
orchestra. Previously he had 
appeared with orchestras around the 
world, including at the Juilliard School, 
where he had trained. 

Yet Braunstein simultaneously 
struggled with bipolar disorder, buf- 
feted by the manic cycle that defines 
the illness. “I would spend two years up, 
three years in bed,” he recalls. “My rela- 
tionship with an orchestra depended on 
where I was in the cycle." 

The condition finally caught up 
with him in Vermont After only a few 
months, the VYO fired him for undis- 
closed reasons. 

That experience solidified 
Braunstein’s feeling that discrimination 
against persons with mental illness in 
the orchestra world was a problem that 
needed intervention, he recalls. So in 
2011, with his soon-to-be wife, Caroline 
whiddon, he founded a new Burlington 
orchestra dedicated to erasing the 
stigma placed on mental illness — by 
musicians and the public. 

Today, mez/orchestra, as the couple 
named it, is a thriving SO-member group 
that performs several times a year. It has 
a 3-year-old sister orchestra called Me2/ 
Orchestra-Boston; affiliates forming in 
Portland, Maine and Indianapolis; and 


plans to export the model around the 
U.S. and abroad. 

Braunstein describes what makes 
Me2/ special in part by comparing 
it with professional orchestras — in 
which, he says, musicians compete for 
chair positions and tend to mistrust the 
conductor, who makes those decisions. 

“In major orchestras, they don’t like 
you," Braunstein says flatly. In Me2/, by 
contrast, “I’m conducting people who 
really like me, and I like them. If s very 

Braunstein has eliminated competi- 
tion by requiring only that members be 
able to read music and play a classical 
instrument No audition is necessary, 
and chair positions change with each 
concert. Not all the players have mental 
disorders; about half are musicians who 
simply support the mission. Nor is there 
pressure to disclose one’s condition. 
“It’s not a support group, like Alcoholics 
Anonymous,” Braunstein says. 

JESSICA STUART, 32, one of Me2/ 
Burlington’s dozen violinists, confirms 
that “there are no judgments" in the or- 
chestra. “That stigma-free environment 
means that if I were to say, ‘I'm really 
struggling,' I would feel support.” 

Stuart also has bipolar disorder, a 
condition that caused her to drop music 
for years during and following college. 
She learned of Me2/ from her physician 


shortly after moving to Vermont in 2014. 
Though she receives regular treatment, 
she still succumbs to “self-medicating” 
bouts of drug and alcohol use, she says, 
followed by stints in rehab. For her, it’s 
been a relief knowing “I had the orches- 
tra to go back to.” 

As executive director, Whiddon 
takes charge of efforts to make that 
experience available wherever willing 
organizers exist. The nonprofit has set 
up a legal framework for affiliates that 
ensures Me2/’s mission and vision will 
be maintained. 

Whiddon, a French horn player who 
trained at the Eastman School of Music, 
gave up a career as a professional musi- 
cian when her generalized anxiety disor- 
der led to panic attacks at performances. 
She worked in music administration 
for the next 18 years and was executive 
director of the VYO when Braunstein 
arrived. During Me2/Orchestra’s second 
year, she picked up the horn again and 
still plays with the group. 

Me2/ strives to eliminate stigma 
around mental illness in part by playing 
in alternative venues, such as mental 
hospitals, community centers and 
airports. Increasingly, the founders 
and musicians receive invitations to 
give talks, as they did last week at the 
University of Vermont psychiatry de- 
partment’s grand rounds. 

Braunstein lived for years in New 
York and major cities in Europe. Since 
moving to Vermont, he’s finally found 
steady treatment for his illness with a 
local psychiatrist, he says. 

That, along with meeting his wife 
and simply living in Vermont, has en- 
abled him to find his purpose, says the 
conductor who once won a four-year 
apprenticeship with the prestigious 
Berlin Philharmonic. 

“The most important thing in my 
career,” Braunstein says, “was starting 
Me2/Orchestra, bar none.” © 

Contact: lilly@sevendaysvt.com 

INFO 

Me2/Burlington plays on Friday. October 21. 
Lifesharing community center in Hardwick; 
day. October 27, 8 p.m.. at Howard Center's 

October 28. 11:30 a.mfat the Mental Health 
Matters conference. Davis Center. UVM. in 


20TH ANNUAL 
CINE SALON 
TURNS BACK 
THE CLOCK 


The 20th annual Cine Salon is 
turning back the clock— literally. On 
Monday, October 24. the Hanover. 
N.H.-based film series wi I screen the 
Vincente Minnelli classic The Cloc . 
The 1945 comedy-drama stars the 
director's future wife, Judy Garland, 
as a secretary who falls in love with 
a soldier (Robert Walker) during 
his two-day leave in New York City. 
Released during the waning days of 
World War II, it’s a quintessential love 
story from Hollywood’s golden age. 

Theres just one catch: The 
version of The Cloc that wil I be 
screened at the Howe Library is a 
digital reconstruction of a 16mm 
dual-screen projection that film 
critic and former Dartmouth College 
professor David Thomson sprung 
on a class of unsuspecting students 
in 1978. The 90-minute film was cu 
roughly in half for the Dartmouth 
screening and was simultaneously 
shown forward and backward. The 
left-hand projection was played 
forward with sound; the right-hand 
side was projected silently in reverse. 
The e feet was an experimental 
presentation of a thoroughly 
traditional movie. 

Theres all these Hollywood 
elements coming together in a 
completely new context with the 
two screens." says Cine Salon 
founder and curator bruce posner, 
who co-supervised the digital 
reconstruction. "It does this thing 
where these elements that were 
meant to be an epiphany in one way 
are now an epiphany in another way. 
Thats what’s wonderful about it." 

Thomson, who wi I join Posner 
fora FaceTime discussion following 
the screening, called the original 
two-screen projection perhaps "the 
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most exciting film show I ha e ever 
seen" in his 2012 book The Big Screen: 
The S to y of the Movies. He wrote, This 
was a fusion of narrative, cinema, and 
technology that no one had witnessed 
before." 

The two-screen The Cloc will be 
shown as part of a 20th-anniversary 
Cine Salon celebration that Posner is 
calling The Pip Dip Film Clip Pa ty." 

Its the sixth installment in a 13-week 
series of Monday movie nights that 
began on September 19 and will 
conclude on December 12. 

In a clever touch that's typical of 
Posner's eclectic programming tastes, 
the "Pip Dip" event takes its name from 
a scene in the 1944 Woody Woodpecker 
animated short The Barber of Sevi le." 
The ca toon spoof of the Rossini opera 
will be paired with another tonsorial 
romp: a rare outtake from Charlie 
Chaplin's 1919 short "Sunnyside," in 
which the Little Tramp makes a futile 
attempt at a shave and haircut. The 
Chaplin outtake will feature live piano 
accompaniment of a new score by 
composer bob Merrill, a South Pomfret 
resident. 

Subsequent entries in the series 
are similarly wide-ranging, from a 
pair of "bad girl" cult exploitation 
flicks on N vember 14 to a program of 
milestones in early queer cinema on 
December 5. And on any given night a 
Posner film program is subject to the 
improvisatory whims of the moment. 

"I'm known for infamous three- to 
four-hour-long digressions," Posner 
says, breaking into a characteristic 
ebullient laugh. 
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Posner singles out the 
November 7 program of films 
restored by David Shepard (his 
partner in preservation on a 
pair of mammoth video sets 
chronicling early avant-garde and 
experimental American cinema) as 
an example of Cine Salon's twofold 
mission of film exhibition and 
preservation. The e eningwillbe 
headlined by a screening of Raoul 
Walsh's Regeneration (1915) — one 
of Hollywood's earliest forays into 
the gangster genre — featuring a 
Skype chat with Shepard. 

The inaugural Cine Salon took 
place in 0ctoberl996, during the 
tail end of the VHS and LaserDisc 
era, when the DVD format was in 
development and movie theaters 
still projected films in 35mm. 
Posner likens the decline of 35mm 
film production and projection to 
the end of a love affair or a death 
in the family. But though he's 
nostalgic for the sound of flickering 
film reels in a darkened theate , 
he isn't dismissive of new forms 
of digital filmmaking. He says the 
"fantastic selection" of 15-second 
Instagram clips compiled by 
experimental filmmaker Barron 
Sherer — to be shown at the "Pip 
Dip" party — is reminiscent of 
Thomso 's ecstatic writings about 
the 1978 Dartmouth screening of 
The Cloc . 

"Looking at the screen was 
miraculous again," the critic 
recalled in his book. "And if that 
sensation ever disappears, then 
our whole adventure with the 
movies and the screen is over." 

LUKE BAYNES 





Haybarn Theatre 

-at Goddard College 


20% OFF 

VIDEO 

TRANSFERS 


Your life on video 
made viewable again! 

We transfer all types 
of video cassettes 
to DVD so you can 
watch them on 
today’s technology 
— no VCR required. 


Offer expires: 10/29/16 
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We now offer VA Loans' 
for your new home 
purchase or refinance! 

Purchases 

• No down payment 

Refinancing 

• Borrow up to 100% of the current 
appraised value 

Plus 

• Low fixed rates & closing costs 

• Flexible underwriting 

• Local servicing 

Apply online at nefcu.com 
or call 866-80-LOANS. 


an eligible United States veteran or surviving spouse to qualify. : 

\Ne honor and thank you for your service. 

New England 

Federal Credit Union 

866-80-LOANS ■ nefcu.com 

Local, affordable, and on your side! 

- Federally Insured 
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CHAMPLAIN COLLEGE 

Graduate Studies 


Locally Respected, Nationally Ranked. 

Champlain's nationally ranked online M.Ed. in Early Childhood 
Education is the ideal choice for early childhood educators 
looking to advance their careers. The program combines the 
flexibility of online classwork with a dynamic, 5-day on-campus 
residency. Choose from three specializations built around 
Champlain's "play as learning" philosophy. 

With three opportunities to start the program each year, 
we're ready when you are. Inquire Today. 


Feedback 


SAVE MEMORIAL 

Kevin J. Kelley’s article [“Moran on Main? 
Officials Seek Solutions for Memorial 
Auditorium," September 21] reminds us 
that in the flurry to build, build, build, 
we cant forget about our old buildings 

would love to build something massive 
on the Welcome Block, but what makes 
Burlington interesting is not ugly new 
buildings, but our historic human-scale 
buildings. 

I agree with Alan Abair that rehab- 
bing Memorial Auditorium is “absolutely 
worth it.” It’s a crime that city officials 
have for decades deferred maintenance on 
Memorial, and as far as this administra- 
tion goes, I can’t help but wonder if letting 
it decay is part of a bigger plan. I would 
rather see TIF money go to Memorial 
along with a reimagined public use than 

Sinex’s streets. 

Our historic buildings are what make 

to keep an eye on how the push to develop 

art-deco fafade, the Victorian houses 
on Bank Street that Sinex mentioned 


Auditorium. Style is subjective, of course, 

Regardless, this building has so much 
history, and they don't build 'em like this 

Amey Radcliffe 

WESTFORD 


LEGAL UNEASE 

[“Shumlin’s Unlikely Legacy: A Judiciary 
of His Appointees,” October 12] states that 
Beth Robinson argued before the Vermont 
Supreme Court “successfully for the 
legalization of civil unions." Robinson 
argued not for civil unions, but for full 
access to marriage. The civil union law 
was created by the General Assembly as 

after she presented her arguments to the 

board reviews and “almost always reap- 
points" Vermont judges. Strictly speaking, 

retention does not reappoint the judges; 
rather, it makes recommendations to the 
General Assembly, which meets in joint 
session and votes by secret ballot whether 


to retain each judge whose term of office 

in the 1993-94 biennium. A bit more often, 
a judge who is at risk of not being retained 
will retire in lieu of going through the re- 

Tom Little 

SHELBURNE 

Little is a lawyer and former legislator 
who served on the joint legislative 


NOTHING XENOPHOBIC 
ABOUT IT 

[Re “Rutland Bound; Volunteers Ready for 
Syrian Refugees," October 5]: The authors 
characterize questions about sharia law, 
community safety and imported diseases 


fact, these questions and others like them 
are legitimate and are the same we would 
ask about new neighbors, new students in 
our children’s school, new coworkers and 
the like. If the authors want to characterize 
such questions as ignorant and xenophobic, 
they should do so in an editorial or letter 
to the editor — not in a news story. I would 
also suggest that the reason the U.S. vets 


CORRECTION 

Last week’s WTF column, “Who Built 
the Otter Creek Dugway, and Why?" 

trap in Vergennes: It’s on Route 22A. 

in Vermont. The Text of last week’s 
Seats on Vermont’s Fish & Wildlife 

A September 21 story, “Moran on 
Main? Officials Seek Solutions for 

error: Memorial Auditorium is listed 
on the national and state registers 

it could be subject to federal, state 
plan and funding sources. 


exactly like these. And lest I be thought of 
as anti-refugee, I have worked in a refugee 
resettlement agency for the past eight years. 

Chris Hogg 

COLUMBUS, OH 
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the human-generated variety. The n; 


within the hour. 

I leaned against the fender of my cab, 


ral world was playing a symphony. Trees watchingthem empty out their vehicle and 


1 swooped through die hills and rusded in the breeze; crickets creaked; 


; a Green Mountain traversing rural 
byways. It 


curves of the Northeast Kingdom, unseen birds called 
Smiling to myself I thought. It’s still thrill- 
ing. Vermont is like a longtime partner to 
me, one whose beauty never grows old. 

After my 35 years 
cabbie, discovering new roads 
increasingly uncommon experience. 

I’ve had many fares to Jay Peak, but I 
couldn’t recall a trip that took 
of the ski area. I was en route 
Troy — at least, that was the nearest town 
— specifically to Journey’s End Road, the 
apdy named northern terminus of the I spontaneously 
Long Trail. I was set for a 2 p.m. rendez- raised both 
vous with two guys in a rental car, Paul 
and Blake. The plan was for me to drive 
them to the Appalachian Gap, west of render and took 
Waitsfield, where they would hike the 
trail back to their vehicle over a few days. 


methodically pack their large backpacks. I 
found myself fascinated with the process. 


such a city boy, I reflected, chuck- Their attention was calm and focused 
ling to myself — though, ironically. I’ve as they moved separately, yet in tandem, 


spent a good part of my working life loading in water bottles, freeze-dried food, 

clothes, plastic 
bags. That they 


the heart of the 
foliage season this 
e north for north, and the 
:o North surrounding color 
s almost liquid 
intensity. 


: old friends 
had no doubt For 
two people to be 
utterly comfort- 
able in silence 


over my head i: 
a posture of s 


Fifteen glorious 


WAS ALMOST LIQUID 
IK ITS INTENSITY. 


affinity that de- 
velops only with 


I’d heard about Journey’s End Road customers pulled up — 
from another cabbie, and, as I turned middle age. I shook hands with Paul, 


to it, my fears were quickly confirmed: 
This was a steep, winding road, ruddy 
and rocky, better for goats than cars. 
Some manner of four-wheel drive was 


then Blake. 

“My gosh, I at 
with a laugh. He 
bushy, still-blond hair and 


i rugged 


called for, but that was not, alas, a feature beard. “We flew out of Baton Rouge 


four this morning. I got up about 
How about you, Blake?" 

“I don't think I slept at all, though 


of my low-riding Chevy Malibu. 

Nonetheless, I ascended slowly, 
tucked in low gear, and made it to the 
turnoff a mile up. It was more of a wide did catch maybe an hour 
shoulder than a parking lot, with space plane,” Blake replied. He 
for about six vehicles. One car was 
parked, but it didn’t belong to my guys. 

As I was early, this didn’t make me ner- 
vous. I cut the engine and stepped out 

Total silence engulfed me like a 
tsunami. 

Or rather, I noticed after a couple of 


“Ya ever forget 
anything impor- 
tant?” I asked, and 
later, my immediately regretted it Not the ques- 
tion — which was entirely benign — but 
my violation of the moment. I felt like a 
squawking toddler in a Zen temple. In 
exhausted,” Paul said the quietude, my voice resounded like a 
as tall and lanky, with bullhorn in a library. 

All of this apparently was happen- 
ing only in my head, because the boys 
seemed fine with me. Blake chuckled, 
saying, “Last year, Paul forgot a spoon — 
remember that? For a day or two, we both 
the shared mine, until we ran into another 
already hiker who generously gave him a spare.” 
into the On cue, Paul held up a spoon. “Well, I 
m't make that mistake this time." 

They finished up, and we loaded their 
packs into the taxi trunk and headed 
south with Blake in the back and Paul 


unloading stuff from their car 
grassy ground. He, too, was tall and lean, 
and I noticed how he moved deliberately 
and efficiently. “Jemigan,” he said, “it’s 
going to take us a minute to get ready.’' 


“No problem,” I said. “Take all the riding shotgun. 


le you need. Gotta be prepared when 
beats, the sound that was absent was of you're heading into the wild.” 


plied. “For about 20 years now. We've 
hiked all around the country.” 

“How do you guys know each other?” 

“We’re both professors at LSU. Blake 
retired two years ago, and I’ve gone to 

“What’s your field, Paul?" 

“Both Blake and I are entomologists.” 

“Interesting. So, at some point, did 
either of you have, like, an actual medical 
practice?” 

“Entomology is a branch of zoology,” 
Paul explained. “The study of insects.” 

“Oh, jeez,” I said. “I think I actually 
knew that” 

The route to the Appalachian Gap 
was a straight shot down Route 100. 
Along the way, the guys didn't talk much. 
When they did, it was mostly to marvel 
at the passing topography. Where they 
lived, southern Louisiana, was as flat 
as it comes, with nary a hill, let alone 
mountain. 

In Waitsfield, I took the right onto 
Route 17, and soon we reached the apex 
of the gap road. Here the parking lot was 
huge, and dozens of campers and day 
hikers milled about in various stages of 
preparation. 


The moment \ 
Blake popped out 
while Paul paid m 
the ride. There w> 


e pulled to a stop, 
> unload their packs, 
and thanked me for 
re no long goodbyes 


All these stories are true, though names m 
and locations may be altered to protect g 
privacy. 8 


“Do you do this often?” I asked. “You 
n like experienced hikers.” 
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= THE STRAIGHT DOPE bv cecil adams 


Dear Cecil, 


Any guidance for those who fear a fascist take- 
over of the United States and think they may 
need to get out in a hurry? What countries will 
accept political refugees from the U.S. on short 
notice? What's the easiest way to get your 
money out of the country in advance? Are there 
people who will arrange to ship one's art collec- 
tion overseas, no questions asked? 

Albert Ettinger 



I ’m happy to note, Al, that 
the odds of a fascist take- 
over look somewhat slim- 
mer than they did when 
your question arrived a few 
weeks back. Even so, one has to 
deal with the tension somehow 
as this debilitating campaign 
enters its final stretch: For 
some, that may mean constantly 
re-refreshing poll-tracking 
sites; for others, evidently, it 
means packing the bags and 
setting ’em by the door. The bad 
news for blue-state types ready 
to scram on November 9 is that 
things will have to get really 
scary before any old American 
citizen can pass as a political 
refugee. The good news? That 
leaves more time to plan your 
exciting new life abroad and 
find a safe harbor for you and 
your money. Well, most of your 
money. 

A refugee, you see, has to per- 
suade some kindly foreign gov- 
ernment that she has, per UN 
convention, a "well-founded 
fear” of persecution because 
of “race, religion, nationality, 


membership of a particular 
social group or political opin- 
ion.” The election of an unqual- 
ified bully as chief exec won’t 
in itself do the trick, and even if 
President Trump concluded his 
inaugural address with a decla- 
ration of martial law, you'd still 
have to demonstrate that you’re 
a likely target of government 
oppression. Finding yourself on 
a national database of Muslim 
Americans might not even be 
enough until federal goons 
actually start rounding up the 
registrants. 

Where to flee to? If you’re 
concerned about Trump, I can’t 
imagine you’re a big Putin fan, 
so following Edward Snowden 
to Russia is probably a no-go. 
Closer to home, Canada’s liberal 
refugee policy doesn’t mean 
they’ve been overly sympa- 
thetic to putatively oppressed 
Americans. A black American, 
Kyle Canty, who’d argued that 
he was endangered by racially 
motivated police violence in the 
U.S., lost his Canadian asylum 
bid in January. But you never 


know. In 2014 Canadian im- 
migration officials ruled that a 
Florida court’s 30-year prison 
sentence for having sex with 
a 16 -year-old boy was exces- 
sive and let U.S. citizen Denise 
Harvey stay up north. 

Assuming a long slow slide 
into totalitarian hell for the U.S. 
rather than a sudden putsch, 
consider less urgent forms of 
emigration. Line up employ- 
ment in Canada beforehand, 
for instance — they’re much 
more welcoming to foreigners 
seeking a work visa than we 
are, and if you've got the right 
skills (plus enough cash savings 
to ensure that you won’t beeline 
onto the dole) they might open 
their doors even before you 
score a job offer. Then again, 
if you’ve really got some extra 
bucks in the bank, invest in a 
business overseas — most coun- 
tries just love deep-pocketed 
foreign entrepreneurs. 

Staying in your new nation is 
potentially trickier than getting 
in — one pink slip and it could 
be back to the U.S. with you, 


freeloader. If you plan on marry- 
inginto citizenship, choose your 
destination wisely. Wedding 
your Saskatchewanian sweetie, 
for instance, doesn’t put you 
on the fast track to becoming 
a naturalized Canadian. Most 
European nations are more ac- 
commodating to foreign-born 
spouses, though, and if you 
tie the knot with an obliging 
Brazilian, full citizenship can 
be yours within a year. Some 
countries might grant you citi- 
zenship based on descent The 
Law of Return permits Jews 
to relocate in Israel, and if one 
of your grandparents was born 
in Ireland there’s a process for 
repatriation to the auld sod. 

With enough assets at your 
disposal, even if you’re on the 
lam, you don't have to live like 
a refugee. But you may find 
foreign banks increasingly 
more reluctant to take your 
cash — following the passage 
of a 2010 U.S. law demanding 
stricter reporting on the finan- 
cial doings of Americans living 
abroad, many overseas institu- 
tions have decided we aren’t 
worth the effort If you're the 
particularly suspicious sort, you 


could get more creative — buy a 
foreign gold certificate or dive 
into the murky world of Bitcoin. 

As for your art collection 

— for a displaced person, Al, 
you certainly are a high roller 

— some governments will 
indeed demand a sizable chunk 
of its value. Sweden might oth- 
erwise be a dream relocation 
site, but you'd have to cough 
up a 25 percent value-added 
tax. Certainly there are shady 
professionals who can assist, 
but immigration officials prefer 
their admittees with clean 
hands, and a smuggling racket is 
a good way to make a bad (read: 
extraditable) first impression. 

Though we hear the same 
talk about moving to Canada 
or Europe every four years, 
evidence suggests that few 
Americans actually skedaddle 
after the wrong candidate gets 
elected. This year the big dif- 
ference is that the people most 
likely endangered by a Trump 
victory are the ones who really 
want to stick around. It’d be 
cruelly ironic if the subjects of 
mass deportation were to find a 
mess of American expats wait- 
ing for them in Mexico. 


INFO 

Is there something you need to get straight? Cecil Adams can 
deliver the Straight Dope on any topic. Send questions to Cecil via 
straightdope.com or write him c/o Chicago Reader. 350 N. Orleans, 
Chicago 60654. 
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OCTOBER 19-23, 2016 

Champlain Valley Exposition - Esse* Junction, Vermont 
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An exhibit of the Green Mountain Rug Hooking Guild * More information: www.gmrhg.org 
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REVAMPING 

REALITY 



T he cover of this year’s Tech Issue shows a person wearing a virtual-reality 
headset What's visible through those goggles? It’s impossible to say. 
Chances are it’s a more appealing version of reality than the one we’re 
experiencing in this maddening election year. 

VR headsets aren’t some futuristic dream — they’re 
already on the market Dan Bolles describes what 
it feels like to wear one in "sci-fi gets real" on 
page 34. Bolles played video games wear- 
ing an HTC Vive, but he notes that 
more serious applications of VR 
devices are on the horizon. 

VR is just one way that 
new technologies are alter- 
ing our world. We explore 
a variety of others in this 
issue. Food writer Suzanne 
Podhaizer explains how a 
new Barre business is using 
a web-based tool to connect 
Vermont farmers with far- 
flung customers ("delivering 
the goods." page 52). Ken 
Picard describes how LiDAR 
imaging is changing what 
we know about historic sites 

("REMAINS TO BE SEEN." page 38). 

Cathy Resmer interviews a data 
scientist whose newly acquired com- 
puter programming skills allowed her to 
change careers (work, page 36). And Alicia 
Freese reports on a new video game created by 
Champlain College students and staff that educates stu- 
dents about the problem of campus sexual assault ("game changer? a college combats 

Adam L. Alpert, co-owner of BioTek Instruments in Winooski, offers a 
technological assessment of the controversial F-35 jets that are set to arrive in 
Vermont in 2019. Alpert, an experienced civilian pilot, got access to a flight simu- 
lator and took the “plane” for a test-drive. He presents his findings in "view from 
the cockpit." page 40. 

All these new tools don't change the fact that even tech entrepreneurs and in- 
novators still need and want to gather in person: The coworking and maker spaces 
popping up all across Vermont are proof Cathy Resmer and Sadie Williams map 
them in "startup hot spots" on page 33. 

Need more evidence? Check out Innovation Week, a series of events organized 
by BTV Ignite and partners including Seven Days. The festivities conclude with the 
ioth Vermont tech jam, our annual career and tech expo, which takes place on Friday 
and Saturday, October 21 and 22, at the Champlain Valley Exposition in Essex 
Junction. More than 70 exhibitors gather under one roof to recruit employees and 
showcase their products. They range from large companies such as Dealer.com and 
MyWebGrocer to small startups including BeaconVT and Heco Engineering. Find 
them all, along with a schedule, in the program guide inserted in this issue. 

If you want to try on a VR headset, come to the “Beer & Gear” demonstrations 
happening daily during Innovation Week. The last one takes place on Friday night, 
October 21, at the Tech Jam After Hours party. From 5 to 7 p.m., you can find out 
what it’s like to enter an alternate reality. © 





Startup Hot Spots 

Mapping Vermont's maker and coworking spaces 


E mir Heco of Essex and Jim Schenck of 

mote economic development by creating spaces 
designed to boost entrepreneurship. But they're 
ling about it in slightly different ways. 

A year and half ago, Heco bought a former retail 
lop near Five Corners in Essex Junction and founded 
coworking space called Excelerate Essex, aka e 2 . Like 

se, Heco points out that it appeals to young profession- 
s who've moved to the area to start a family but tele- 
immute to their jobs in larger cities. E 2 members pay a 
onthly fee that ranges from $75 for a shared desk to $450 
for a private office. All share communal 



way. Heco 

has been purposefully seeking members 
with a variety of skills so that local entrepreneurs like him 
can find the resources they need to run their businesses. 
He often contracts with the professionals based at the co- 
developers. Having them nearby means “we don't have to 
go searching regionally and nationally to find them,” Heco 
points out 

Eighty miles to the east Schenck helped found a non- 
profit maker space in Lyndon Center called the Foundry 

up with the name,” he says. “It was a good name that we 
could tell our spouses, ‘We’re off to the Foundry!’" 

bers access to tools they can use to build stuff. Members 
pay $35 a month to use metal, wood and welding shops, 
computers and a 3D printer. Schenck says a fully func- 
tional electronics shop, with space to tinker with corn- 

space and the equipment belong to Lyndon Institute; the 
Foundry pays the school for access two nights a week and 

use the facility to prototype and commercialize their 
products. But that's not his only motivation. Schenck, an 
engineer employed at New England Wire Technologies 
in New Hampshire, has been working for various manu- 
facturers for 35 years. He says he and the other founders 
wanted to help the next generation of Vermonters learn 
to work with their hands. Today’s “young creatives," he 


open to the public. For Valentine’s Day, fi 
Schenck says they taught people to weld met£ 
Foundry also participates in community eve 
the Champlain Mini Maker Faire at Shelbur: 



STOWE OFFICE SHARE. Stowe 
KB (KENNEDY BROTHERS) COWORKING 
AND CONFERENCE CENTER, Vergennes 
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Sci-Fi Gets Real 

Trying on virtual reality in Burlington by dan bolles 



What is clear is Steele’s passion for 
virtual reality and his excitement for 
the possibilities the technology holds. 
He is the founder of Vital VR, a startup 
creative studio that’s working to de- 
velop a variety of VR technology for 
use in hospitals. As such, Steele is part 
of a small but growing community of 
VR enthusiasts and developers in 
the Burlington area. Collectively 
they aim to expand the emerging 
technology across a wide array of 
interests and industries — from 
health care to defense to hacking 
up flying fruit in feudal Japan. 
Virtual reality has been a staple 
of science fiction for 
decades. But in real 
life, the technol- 
ogy is still in its 
infancy. 

“We’re at the 
really early stages 
of the innovation 
process,” Steele ex- 
plains. “We liken it to 
the battle between VHS 
and Betamax.” 

In his estimation, the HTC 
. Vive would be VHS and com- 
M peting VR hardware such as the 
Oculus Rift would be Betamax. 
He suggests that the winning 
will strike a balance between 
performance and cost. Much like VCRs 
in the early 1980s, VR hardware is 
almost prohibitively expensive. 
The Vive retails for $800, Oculus 
Rift for $600. And that doesn’t in- 
clude the powerful (read: pricey) 
computer required to run VR soft- 
ware. Smartphone VR sets such as 
Google Cardboard and Samsung’s Gear 
VR are exponentially less expensive op- 
tions, but they’re also technologically 
limited by comparison. 

VCRs profoundly changed home 
entertainment Virtual reality has the 
potential to be just as transformative, if 
not more so. You need only to slip on a 
headset to understand why. 

Even in a game as simple and silly as 
Fruit Ninja, VR is a revelatory experi- 
ence. To don VR goggles is to step into 
another world. It’s a computerized 
world, sure. But it’s an alternate real- 
ity just the same. Imagine if you could 


I am a ninja. The blades of my twin 
katana are a steely, shimmering blur 
of elegant death. I slice through my 
adversaries with blinding speed 
and precision, turning each into 
little more than pulp as they 
fly toward me. There goes a 
pineapple. Whoosh! A few 
oranges. Whoosh-whoosh! A 
watermelon. Splat! And fi- 
nally, a kiwi — at least I think 

I am a fruit ninja, 
quisher of kiwi. 

“Dude, that was 
almost a record!” 

That’s Jake Blend, a 
gaming enthusiast and 
technician who works as the 
“pinball wizard” at Burlington 
bar-arcade the Archives. 
Presently, he and Kip Steele 
are introducing a handful of 
local kids and one thirtysomething 
journalist to virtual reality through a 
VR version of the popular mobile game 
Fruit Ninja. Blend pats me on the back 
and calls me a “natural” as I remove the 
HTC Vive goggles — I missed his high 
score by a mere five points. 

I’m pulled from the bright, ancient 
Japanese dojo where I was just dicing 
flying strawberries like a Ninja Turtle 
on a fruit-smoothie diet to the dim 
environs of the Generator, the cavern- 
ous maker space in the basement of 
Burlington’s Memorial Auditorium. It 
takes a minute for my eyes, and mind, 

“Pretty cool, right?” says Steele. 
Still in a bit of a daze, I nod in hazy 
agreement. 

Steele is tall and stands with the pos- 
ture and alertness of a former Marine, 
which he is. There is also a pleasantly 
soft dad-ness about him. Steele, who 
works as the IT quality assurance and 
testing program manager at UVM 
Health Network, is a father of three. 
Or four, if you count the supercharged 
gaming computer he built himself to 
run the Vive and its voluminous suite 
of games and software. On several occa- 
sions during the 90-minute Generator 
session, he refers to the machine as his 
“fourth child.” It's unclear whether he’s 
joking. 


physically exist inside a 
video game; that, instead of 
interacting with a flat, 
dimensional screen, you could 
immerse yourself in the game 
completely. You’re not playing Fruit 
Ninja. You are the ninja. That's the es- 
sence of virtual reality. 

In Fruit Ninja, a series of fruits are 
lofted into your field of vision. The goal 
is to slice through as many as you can 
within an allotted time. You can step 
forward and backward and from side to 
side, just as you would if you 
were, for some reason, to 
attack the produce depart- 
ment at your local market 
with swords. And your field 
of vision is, well, anywhere 
you choose to look — up, 
down and all around. 

Movement in virtual re- 
ality is natural and intuitive 
— if somewhat deceptive. As 
I carve my way through fruit 
after flying fruit, I imagine 
I’m something close to Uma 
Thurman’s sword-wielding 
assassin Black Mamba in 
Kill Bill. And I’m working up 
a bit of a sweat — it turns out 
VR can offer a decent cardio workout. 
I feel smooth and agile, even powerful. 
But then I see the video Steele has shot 
of me playing the game. 

Unlike the expert swordsman I feel 
like in the game, the video reveals a 
jackass flailing around like a drunk. 
Such is the power of VR: It can trans- 
form an uncoordinated journalist into a 
ninja. Or a space warrior. 

The other game we play is called 
Alien: Isolation. It’s essentially a glori- 
fied version of the classic arcade game 
Space Invaders. Aliens appear in the sky, 
and it's up to you to shoot them down. 
It’s addictive and even more immersive 
than Fruit Ninja. 

While gaming is the sexy draw for 
VR, the real-world applications of the 
technology are staggering. For example, 
using VR, Steele envisions allowing doc- 
tors to practice surgeries without the 
use of cadavers, and other potentially 
game-changing advances. 

“In health care we talk about the 
‘golden hour,’” he explains, referring 


the first hour of criti- 
cal care that can make the 
difference between life and 
death. “What if, using VR and 
robots, you were able to start 
that care in the ambulance before the 
patient even gets to the hospital? This is 
a gateway." 

Ben Throop is the owner and founder 
of Frame Interactive, a Burlington- 
based game-design company. His 
game. Headmaster, was a launch title 
for Sony’s venture into virtual reality, 
PlayStation VR, which 
debuted on October 13. 
Before moving to Vermont, 
Throop was a game di- 
rector at an Activision 
studio in Albany, N.Y., 
called Vicarious Visions. 
He says the potential for 
virtual reality is nearly 
incomprehensible. 

“You can convey expe- 
rience in a way that wasn't 
possible before," he ex- 
plains. “There is no sense 
of where the front and 
back are. VR changes the 
relationship to the thing 
you’re consuming. 

“When you’re at a movie theater, no 
matter how immersed in the movie you 
are, you can always step back and know 
you're in a movie theater," Throop con- 
tinues. “When you’re in VR, the tech- 
nology is aligned to make you believe 
you’re in that place.” 

Throop reiterates that VR’s immer- 
sive quality can have implications far 
beyond the gaming world. 

“It’s almost too big a question to 
ask what the possibilities are," he says. 
“What would you do if you could be 
virtually anywhere?” ® 

INFO 

frameinteractive.com. and try the HTC Vive 
far yourself at free ‘Beer & Gear" events 
taking place during Innovation Week; 
Wednesday, October 19. 5:30 p.m., at Albany 
College of Pharmacy and Health Sciences 
in Colchester: Thursda , October 20, 5 
p m., at Dealer.com in Burlington; Friday, 
October 21. 5 p.m., at Tech Jam After Hours 
Party, Champlain Valley Exposition in Essex 
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Digging the Data 


O fficially, Alison Cossette is a 
data analyst for the University 
of Vermont Medical Center. 
Unofficially, she says proudly, 
"I’m the resident data nerd.” 

The 45-year-old mother of two is pas- 
sionate about statistics. “Being able to 
kind of sift through and find the needle 
in the haystack of the information that 
we actually need,” she says, “I get very, 
very excited." 

Cossette says she’s always been ana- 
lytical, but she only recently launched her 
data-science career. After graduating 
from Colchester High School in 1989, she 
moved to New York City to attend New 
York University; she earned a bachelor’s 
degree in music. She spent a few years 
managing artists, and then tried invest- 
ment banking. That ended after 9/il, 
when Cossette says she felt moved to do 
something to help others. For 10 years, she 
worked primarily with oncology patients 
as a lymphedema therapist and educator. 

When she and her husband moved 
back to Vermont in 2013 with their two 
young boys, Cossette switched gears 
again. She enrolled in online program- 
ming classes at Champlain College and 
started learning the computer language 
Python through a class offered by the 
nonprofit Girl Develop It Burlington. 
For the summer of 2015, Cossette and 
her family relocated to New York City 
so she could complete a 12 -week data- 
science boot camp. In January this year, 
she landed the job at UVMMC. 

Now Cossette uses her analytical 
mind examining the health network’s 
data on a big-picture level — for ex- 
ample, combining patient, location and 
population data sets to anticipate future 
demand for services. 

Though Cossette’s work affects pa- 
tient care, she rarely sets foot in the hos- 
pital. Seven Days spoke with her from 
the Center for Health Care Management 
office in South Burlington’s Technology 
Park. A magnetic whiteboard covered 
with multicolored charts and graphs 
leans against the back wall of Cossette’s 
cubicle. On the outside wall is a sign 
that reads, “Keep calm and let the data 
analyst handle it." 

SEVEN DAYS: What are you working 
on right now? 

ALISON COSSETTE: I’ve spent most 
of my year doing workforce modeling. 
So, how many gastroenterologists do we 
need? Do we need them in New York 
State? Do we need them in Vermont? 


NAME 

Alison Cossette 

TOWN 

South Burlington 

JOB 

senior business and process 
improvement analyst. Center 
for Health Care Management, 
University of Vermont Medical 
Center 

What does that demand look like? Short 
answer: figuring out how many doctors 
and what kind do we need where 
throughout the entire network over the 
next 10 years. 

SD: To do that, you're looking at 
clinical data from the hospital, as 
well as population data, and trying 
to model it? 

AC: Exactly. That’s what it is. To build 
the model, and to understand not only 
what is happening right now, but what 
is going to happen in the future, and 
how do we prepare for that. And how 
do we make sure that we have enough 


people to provide the quality of care that 
is demanded throughout the region, 
so that you don’t have to wait three 
months or nine months to get in to see 
somebody, ideally. 

SD: What does your typical day look 
like? 

AC: I spend a lot of time doing what we 
call exploratory data analysis. 

SD: What does that mean? 

AC: If you talk to any data scientist, 
they’ll tell you that 80 to 90 percent 
of their job is just getting to the point 
where they have a functional data set. 
In a health care setting, we have many 
different systems where we’re sourcing 
data — everything from our registration 
system to our clinical electronic health 
record systems to billing systems. In 
order for me to paint a picture that 
makes sense, I need to be able to get 
data from those places and connect it 
accurately in a way that’s meaningful. I 
have to understand all of the ways that 
the information gets in. 

When someone comes into registra- 
tion, what does that process look like? 
Which questions are being asked? What 


does it mean when you say they live in 
the city? Is that where they actually live? 
Are they there just for now? Are they 
there permanently? I have to understand 
not only what the words at the top of the 
column in the data warehouse mean, 
but also the history of how that data got 
there, to know what it means in practice. 

SD: What advice do you have for other 
people considering a career change? 

AC: To change your career over 35, it’s 
totally doable. If you want to become a 
programmer, ifyouwanttobecomea web 
developer, you don’t have to be 19 years 
old. You don’t necessarily have to have 
any background in it You just have to find 
a way to do it that works for you. ® 

Contact: cathy@sevendaysvt.com 

INFO 

Alison Cossette speaks about her career jour- 
ney as part of a panel called 'Oh. the Places 
You'll Go!" at the Vermont Tech Jam on Friday, 
October 21, 10:30 and 11:30 a.m.. at the Cham- 
plain Valley Exposition in Essex Junction. 

at the Tech Jam; UVM Medical Center, 
Champlain College and Girl Develop It will be 
among the exhibitors. 
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Remains to Be Seen 

New technologies help Vermont archaeologists find old site 



ondcroga LiDAR Hillshadc 


Aerial LiDAR is now a standard tool th 
Gauthier uses for archaeological review 
which are required on all state- and fede 
ally funded bridge and highway projects. 

Recently, Gauthier used GIS softwa 
to combine LiDAR scans with histor 


ithm then fa 


discovery leads to even more. 

Robinson had one such moment recently. 
But, unlike most archaeological finds that 
come from digging in the ground, his “most 
amazing revelation" was captured from an 
altitude of about 12,000 feet. 

On a laptop, Robinson displays two 
side-by-side aerial views of New York's his- 
toric Fort Ticonderoga. The first, a Google 
Earth satellite image, shows the 18th- 
century fort that was built by the French 
on Lake Champlain’s western shore. The 
image includes its star-shaped bastions, 
outbuildings, modern roads, parking lots 


from Fort Carillon, which predated Fc 
Ticonderoga. Robinson emailed his fin 
ings to staff at Fort Ticonderoga, wl 
informed him that he indeed idendfii 
previously unknown historic feature 
A LiDAR map of Vermont’s Mou 
Independence in Orwell reveals batteri 
and other landscape features that we 
similarly concealed from view. 

“You’d be amazed what people bui 


; can now shift between 19th- and 21st- 
ntury maps to see how the built land- 
ape has changed over time. 

State archaeologist Robinson and his 


destroyed by fir 
LiDAR has i 


using LiDAR and GIS software to deter- 
mine likely travel routes of the Champlain 
Valley’s earliest known human inhabitants. 

As he explains, when archaeologists 
first excavated Paleo-Indian sites in 
Williston in the early 1990s, they didn’t 
know yet that the Champlain Sea, which 
existed between 13,000 and 10,000 years 


Beside it is a black- 
created with LiDAR, a : 
.'eying technology that u 
crate topographic maps. ] 
collects up to a half-milli- 
second. creating a 3D ma 


Brennan Gauthier, it wasn’t until Tropical 
Storm Irene ravaged Vermont in August 
2011 that state employees began using 
aerial LiDAR. They used it to survey trans- 
portation corridors and map storm damage 
to highway infrastructure and river banks. 

Those initial LiDAR scans weren’t done 
to identify archaeological sites per se. Still, 
the VTRANS archaeologist says, “It was 
great for me because I was able to find a lot 
of cool sites that no one knew about." Those 
included old cellar holes, stone walls, 


around when Paleo-Indians o 
area. More recently, howeve 
and his colleagues have plo 
Paleo-Indian sites and compa 
the Champlain Sea’s shoreline 
Among them is the Mahan ; 
cal site in Williston, which con 

terials not native to this area. , 


,-ond conventional satellite imager 
ial photography, though, LiDAR 




eluding LiDAR, to identify 



explains, that material was sent off to a lab 
that used X-ray fluorescence to determine 
its chemical composition. His team then 
compared the Endings to known mineral 

say with “a high degree of confidence” 
that some of the stone unearthed in 
Williston came from Munsungan Lake in 
Maine, as well as from the Hudson Valley 

600 miles. 

The archaeologists' next challenge 
was to determine how the Paleo-Indians 
made their way from, say, interior Maine 
to Vermont Robinson and his colleague, 
Wetherbee Dorshow from the University 
of New Mexico, used digital elevation 

created with LiDAR imagery — to rank 

forest cover, water flow and other topo- 
graphic features. 


GROUND-BASED OR 
TERRESTRIAL LIDAR IS 
NOW BEING USED ID 

CREATE 30 MAPS OF 
HISTORIC STRUCTURES. 


Then, by crunching the numbers 
using a G1S technique called "least-cost 
path analysis,” they determined that the 
likeliest route the native peoples took 
to Vermont wasn't by walking overland 
through what are now called the Green 
and White mountains, as previously theo- 
rized, but by following the Champlain Sea. 

“This technology shows that they 
could have used watercraft to get down 
here,” Robinson says. 

Other new technologies enable ar- 
chaeologists to wring new data from 
artifacts unearthed in Vermont decades 
ago. Karine Tache is an assistant profes- 
sor of anthropology at Queens College, 
City University of New York. A few years 
ago, she asked Robinson’s permission to 
borrow a 2,500-year-old pottery shard that 
had been excavated along the Connecticut 
River in 1985. Her goal, Robinson recalls, 
was to see if she could extract lipids out 
of the shard to determine what its makers 
had cooked in it. 

“She was remarkably successful," 
Robinson says. Tache’s research, later 
published in the British journal Antiquity, 
found that the pot had been used for cook- 
ing fish. “Ten years ago,” he adds, that 
discovery “would have been a pipe dream. 
Now, she’s applied for another analysis ... 
to actually take those micro fats and radio- 
carbon date them” to pinpoint their age to 
within a 40-year time span. 

John Crock, associate professor and 
director of the Consulting Archaeology 


Program at the University of Vermont, 
points to similar techniques that are al- 
lowing archaeologists to extract new 
data from old finds. In one study, which 
involved archaeological sites in the 
Caribbean, researchers extracted starch 
grains from cracked boiling stones — or 
rocks that were heated in a fire, then used 
to cook food — and then determined what 
meals they’d cooked. Another study ex- 
tracted tartar from 1,000-year-old dental 
remains to determine what plants that 
human had eaten — and even how the 
plant had been prepared. 

Still other . technologies facilitate 

example set by Sarah Parcak — a profes- 
sor, Egyptologist, anthropologist and 2016 
winner of the $1 million TED prize. She’s 
using crowdsourcing and satellite imagery 
to identify previously unknown ruins in 
the Egyptian desert Eventually, Robinson 
would like to see Vermont use LiDAR 
scans, GPS and GIS software, and similar 


known cultural sites throughout the state. 

As UVM’s Crock points out “The more 
we can do to leave tilings in the ground, 
the better. We believe that in a hundred 
years, we’ll be better at what we do. Just 
like we look back a hundred years and 
think how barbaric archaeology was when 
they used pick axes and only found large 
objects." 

chaeologist — his predecessor, Giovanna 
Peebles, who retired in 2014 after 38 years 
on the job — suggests that much more 
remains to be discovered. As of January, 
Vermont had fewer than 6,000 known 
archaeological sites, of which 2,201 are 
of Native American origin. The rest are 
from early European settlers, old military 
bases such as Mount Independence and 
abandoned industrial sites such as the 
Elizabeth copper mine in Orange County. 

That puts Vermont at the low end 
of archaeological sites per square mile 
nationally, Robinson points out, largely 

many areas have never been developed or 

But rapid technological advances in the 
“slow science” are highlighting the impor- 
tance of proper archaeological curation 

it, “Who knows what tools will be avail- 
able to us in 20 years?" ® 

INFO 

using LiDAR. GIS and other mapping 

Vermont Tech Jam, October 21 and 22 at the 
Champlain Valley Expo in Essex Junction. 
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View From the Cockpit 

A civilian pilot test-drives the F-35 fighter je 



O n August 25, four Vermont 
Air National Guard officers 
gathered in a planning room 
at the South Burlington 
base to war-game a hypothetical mis- 
sion — destroying a nuclear plant in 
North Korea. Their primary weapon: 
two F-35s, the military’s controversial 
new stealth attack planes. This sort of 
“whiteboard” exercise is a regular part 
of their training. 

But that day, the simulated world 
seemed uncomfortably close to the real 
one. Fewer than 24 hours earlier. North 
Korea had test-fired a ballistic missile 
toward Japan. It was yet another sign 
of the isolated country’s dangerous bel- 
ligerence. 

Could the F-35 evade North Korea’s 
air defenses to destroy the nuclear plant 
in case of war? Could it do the job better, 
with fewer losses of pilots and planes, 
than the F-16 fighters it is scheduled to 
replace at the VANG in 2019? 

My day job is running a life science 
company in Winooski, but my passion 
is flying airplanes and helicopters. So I 
have followed the national debate over 
whether the F-35 is necessary and reli- 
able — or a waste of billions of dollars. 
The military has billed the single-seat, 
single-engine F-35 “Lightning II” Joint 
Strike Fighter as the answer to the 
increasingly sophisticated weapons in 
the arsenals of our potential enemies. 
The plane, the most expensive weapon 
in history, is equipped with advanced 
stealth technology that makes it invis- 
ible to most forms of radar. 

The F-35 has also generated heated 
local arguments about whether it is 
properly based in Chittenden County, 
where some people feel the plane will 
create unacceptable levels of noise. 
This summer, a federal judge dismissed 
opponents’ latest challenge, apparently 
clearing the way for the F-35 to arrive 
here in three years. 

I asked the VANG to take me behind 
the scenes to make its case for the air- 
craft I hoped my flying experience, 
albeit in much simpler aircraft, would 
inform my reporting. I began with an 
assumption that the F-35 is likely a 
good idea, but with an open mind about 
whether it is capable of carrying out its 
mission and worth the time and billions 
invested in it. 


That’s how I found myself “trans- 
ported" to North Korea. Although the 
mission briefing was unclassified, it was 
not dumbed down. Even with my train- 
ing and experience flying jet airplanes 
and turbine-powered helicopters, I 
was hanging on by the tail most of the 
time. And it was not just the dozens of 
acronyms and abbreviations that pepper 
military speech. Following the elaborate 
choreography of Air Force fighters and 
support aircraft required a real knack 
for rapid data assimilation. At times, 
the exercise felt as challenging as riding 
a unicycle while playing a high-speed 
game of chess. 

Capt. Chris Clements, an Air Force 
intelligence officer, began the briefing 
with an overview of the target objectives. 


assets and weapons, threats and contin- 
gency plans. Then Lt. Col. John Rahill, 
an F-16 instructor/pilot and mission 
commander for the operation, described 
the attack as it would be planned if pilots 
were flying the F-16, the Guard’s current 
plane. 

Destroying the Yongbyon nuclear 
plant was categorized as high risk for 
the F-16, he told us, meaning there was 
a good chance some Guard airmen and 
women wouldn't make it home. 

At the very least, the mission would 
require a huge arsenal of aircraft, 20 in 
all: two Navy Super Hornet aircraft to 
jam enemy radar, eight F-15 fighters to 
clear away any North Korean fighter 
jets, eight F-16s to take out North Korean 
surface-to-air missiles (SAMs) and to 


destroy the nuclear plant, one AWAC 
command and control aircraft high 
above the battle to direct the attacking 
planes, and one Boeing 707-style plane 
to remotely gather electronic intelli- 
gence. Those last two qualified as big fat 

“That’s 40 to 55 people you are put- 
ting in the air," in danger, just to do con- 
trol and intelligence, Rahill said. “That is 
not to mention the 20 people needed to 
fly the fighter-bomber aircraft; 60 to 75 
people in total, all at risk.” 

Then Rahill ran through a different 
scenario, substituting F-35s for the F -16s. 
This time the mission required just four 
aircraft: two F-35 fighter-bombers, each 
carrying two GPS-guided penetration 
bombs to destroy the nuclear plant; 
and two F-22 fighter jets to fend off any 
enemy fighters. The risk level for the 
F-35 version of the mission would be 
medium to low. Total personnel at risk: 
four pilots. Normally, no aircraft would 

They say the best offense is a good 
defense. In Air Force terms that means 
pilots on a bombing mission must neu- 
tralize the enemy’s air defenses in order 
to destroy their targets and return home 
safely. But missile technology has im- 
proved dramatically, especially in places 
like Russia and China, since the U.S. Air 
Force launched the F-16 fighter jet The 
plane is no longer a match for SAMs 
such as the Chinese-designed HQ-9, 
the VANG pilots told me emphatically. 
And while no one is anticipating a war 
with Russia or China, their weapons 
technology could wind up in less stable 
countries such as Syria and North Korea. 

Lt CoL Tony Marek, an F-16 instruc- 
tor/pilot who helped conduct the white- 
board session, summed up the situation. 
Assuming North Korea has cutting-edge 
SAMS, there would be only one word for 
flying the F-16 on this mission, he said: 
“suicide.” 

$360 Billion 
Over Budget 

Twenty years after the U.S. military 
started work on the F-35, it remains a 
work in progress. When development 
started in November 1996, the military’s 
concept for a next-generation fighter 
aircraft was really three airplanes 


— each a little different to satisfy the 
varying needs of the Air Force, Navy 
and Marine Corps, but sharing common 
components. The airplane also had to 
appeal to our allies around the world, 
whose requirements also varied. 
Selling the plane abroad would bring 
production numbers up, theoretically 
reducing the cost of each plane. 

Another challenge was the variety 
of missions required of the F-35. Initial 
draft specifications described a plane 
capable of engaging enemy aircraft, 
close air support of ground troops, 
suppression of enemy air defenses, and 
strategic and tactical bombing The 
Marine version would need to be able to 
land and take off like a helicopter. The 
Navy wanted their version to be able to 
land and take off from aircraft carriers. 



WHILE FLYING IN THE 
OPPOSITE DIRECTION AT 


NEAR SUPERSONIC SPEED. 

So it came as no surprise to many 
early skeptics of the program that a 
design able to do all those things, with 
multiple masters running the show, 
would be over budget and behind 
schedule. What startled even the most 
die-hard detractors was the magni- 
tude of the miss. The most recent 
numbers from the U.S. Government 
Accountability Office suggest that, by 
the time an operational Air Force ver- 
sion of the airplane is deployed, the cost 
will be more than $400 billion — $360 
billion over original estimates. 

To date, only the Marine version has 
any significant flight time within an 
operational combat unit. The Air Force 
version was recently declared combat- 
ready, but even ardent supporters ac- 
knowledge that it will be a while before 
this variant, the F-3SA, is able to do all 
the things it's supposed to do. 

The program already enjoys the un- 
enviable distinction of being the most 
expensive and delayed procurement 
in Pentagon history — to date, more 
than eight years late with a cost likely 
to exceed $1 trillion by the time the 
airplane is retired from service some 60 
years from now. 


There are other problems, too. 
Most of the savings associated with 
mandating commonality among the 
various versions of the airplane have 
disappeared. The ambitious goal of 70 
percent common parts long ago went 
by the wayside. Twenty percent is 
closer to what we are likely to see, ac- 
cording to remarks from Air Force Lt. 
Gen. Christopher Bogdan, the Pentagon 
person responsible for running the F-35 
program, at a defense conference last 
March in Washington, D.C. So it is not 
surprising that each airplane is now ex- 
pected to cost $130 million, $50 million 
over the projection used to justify the 
program. 

To put this in perspective, the truly 
iconic World War II P-38 Lightning, 
from which the F-35’s name is bor- 
rowed, cost just $1.3 million per airplane 
in 2016 dollars and took a mere three 
years to develop. And it was one of the 
most successful fighters in history. 

There have been additional concerns 
from within the program. The Pentagon 
has acknowledged reliability problems 
with the engine and the critical onboard 
sensor integration software. That soft- 
ware is supposed to make the multitude 
of data collected by remote sensors 
easier for the pilot to understand. 

Nevertheless, “I would be happier 
today knowing the pilots I am respon- 
sible for were in the F-35 aircraft doing 
the current mission than an F-16,” said 
VANG wing commander Col. Patrick 
Guinee. Even with its limitations, he 
said, the F-35 would be a better weap- 
ons system than the F-16. 

‘Flying’ the F-35 

Part of the reason Guinee and other fliers 
are so positive about the F-35 is the way 
it fights compared to the F-16. To make 
their case, they offered me the chance to 
fly both, using the flight simulators on 
which military pilots train. A console 
replicates the cockpit 

The F-16 has had so many incre- 
mental technology upgrades that just 
finding the right buttons and switches 
required enormous effort in a facsimile 
flight over Vermont and New York. 
At the same time, I had to act upon a 
hailstorm of information, integrating 
electronic countermeasures, defensive 
and offensive weapons, navigation, 
communication and coordination with 
other allied aircraft. Never mind just 
flying the plane. 

Having logged more than 1,000 
hours in various models of business jet, 
I expected the F-16 to be mostly a faster, 
more agile version. And so it was. But 
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View From the Cockpit 

the procedure to deploy a 500-pound, 
laser-guided bomb, for example, was 
pretty much a full-time job. Clumsily 
operating the multitude of switches and 
buttons needed to complete the task, I 
managed to take out the VANG hangar. 
Boom! Thankfully, no one was shooting 

A few days later, I was in an F-35 sim- 
ulator in front of a dashboard that looked 
much like an oversize iPad. A big screen 
in front of the console displayed my 
environment blue sky and high clouds 
25,000 feet above the ground. Below was 
not the Adirondacks but a well-defended 
stretch of darkening desert 

The F-35 is built to greatly reduce the 
pilot's workload, with onboard software 
integrating much of the information 
I needed to complete the mission; to 
destroy an imagined high-value enemy 
asset. Unlike the F-16 with its byzan- 
tine layout of controls and displays, the 
F-35’s cockpit is very clean. 

In addition to the single screen, I had 
a stick on the right side to control pitch 
and roll, a throttle on the left, a lever to 
raise and lower the landing gear, and a 
handle to eject the pilot Conventional 
rudder pedals on the floor controlled 
yaw — much the same way a boat rudder 
controls direction of travel on the water. 
Everything else I needed I could read off 
the computer touch screen. It gave me 
only the most important information so 
I could focus on critical challenges, such 
as remaining stealthy and taking out the 
bad guys. 

At moments, I felt like I was play- 
ing an elaborate video game in which I 
could call on an array of apps that kept 
me updated on my weapons inventory, 
engine status, threats and targets. The 
most important app of all — stealth 
status — revealed exactly how difficult 
it would be for the enemy to detect me. 

We were flying too high and too fast to 
be concerned about more conventional 
threats, such as those posed by anti- 
aircraft artillery or the older Russian- 
designed missiles. But I was plenty 
worried about a particularly menacing 
type of SAM. Although it hadn’t been 
identified in the pre-sortie briefing, I as- 
sumed it would be the Chinese-designed 
HQ-9 or something equally dangerous. 
Why else would we need the stealth of 
the F-35? 

Now with 75 nautical miles to go, 
I could see my position relative to the 
target on the F-35’s tactical display. At 
my speed of about 600 miles an hour, 
it would be less than a minute before 
I reached the “launch acceptability 



region,” the point in space where my 
GPS-guided bomb would have sufficient 
height, energy, impact angle and attack 
angle to destroy the threat 

While my wingman focused on 
electronic countermeasures to confuse 
any active enemy shooters, I set up for 
the kill. Moving the cursor over the 
triangularly shaped objective on the 
screen, I added the target to the top of 
the shoot list. 

Worrisome, though, was the short 
distance between the solid green- 
lined, nine-sided figure on the screen 
that depicted the launch acceptability 


region and the dangerous airspace 
where I might be detected. This was 
depicted as a gray, flower-like blob on 
the screen. My tactical app showed 
that, even with all those clever stealth 
systems, I would need to risk being 
seen by the enemy, most likely when 
releasing the bomb. 

During that brief moment when the 
bay doors open to launch the bomb, 
the F-35 becomes detectable by ground 
radar and a giant target for surface-to- 
air missiles, not to mention enemy fight- 
ers. I didn't want to waste any time get- 
ting out of town once I’d done the job. 


I was never threatened by enemy 
aircraft during the simulator session, a 
blessing given that I was pretty busy just 
flying and setting up to hit the target. 
Still, I wondered how well the airplane 
would perform in a dogfight. The Air 
Force acknowledges that a clean F-16, 
free of externally mounted weapons, 
pods, tanks, etc., is probably better in an 
air-to-air battle. But that’s not the way 
the mission planners and pilots expect 
to operate the F-35. 

“If you get into a dogfight with the 
F-35, somebody made a mistake. It’s like 
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View From the Cockpit 

having a knife fight in a telephone booth 
— very unpredictable," said Rahill, the 
VANG instructor-pilot. “The pilot uses 
onboard long-range sensors and weap- 
ons to destroy the enemy aircraft before 
ever being seen. The combination of 
stealth and superior electronic warfare 
systems makes the F-35 both more 
lethal and safer.” 

With only seconds to firing I 
watched the target range countdown 
clock as I positioned my thumb over the 
stick's launch button. 

I must admit that it was quite a rush 
to push the red button on the stick and 
see the weapons app wake up, fleet- 
ingly showing a bomb icon blink on the 
upper-left comer of the screen. Then 
it was gone and away with an audible 
clunk as the bomb bay doors opened and 
then quickly slammed shut Watching 
on my jet’s tactical display, I could see 
the bomb gliding toward the targeL 

I immediately started a sharp, Top 
Gun-style 7 to 8 g-force turn away from 
any SAM threat while the clock on my 
screen counted down: 10, 9, 8 ... 3, 2, 1, 
ka-boom! Thanks to the F-35’s special 
camera app, I watched my target ex- 
ploding on the ground while flying in 
the opposite direction at near super- 


AT MOMENTS, I FELT LIKE 
I WAS PLAYING AN 
ELABORATE VIDEO GAME. 

The plane and I returned safely to 
our base. According to Lt. Col. Chris 
Caputo, who is charged with integration 
of the F-35 at the South Burlington base, 
this would not have happened if I’d been 
flying an F-16. “We absolutely need the 
F-35 with its superior technology to ac- 
complish our mission and actually live 
to tell about it," he said. 

If the simulator's stealth perfor- 
mance is representative, F-35 attacks on 
enemy air defenses will be devastatingly 
effective. Engaging multiple ground 
and air targets during my flight, only 
once was I detected. The combination 
of electronic countermeasures, external 
airframe geometry, protective coatings 
and a bunch of secret things make the 
F-35 difficult to track. 

Only when the plane got very, very 
close to its SAM ground target or air- 
borne enemy aircraft was there danger. 
The pilot can tell by observing varying 


degrees of gray color on the moving tac- 
tical map. More gray equals less stealth. 
Less equals more. Stay out of the gray 
areas, and you are invisible. 

Drone Zone? 

Critics argue that it would be better, 
cheaper and safer to use drones or arti- 
ficial-intelligence-controlled aircraft to 
carry out missions like the one I flew in 
the F-35 simulator. Guinee argued that 
this technology is unproven for many of 
the jobs the F-35 is intended to conduct 
At the moment drones lack stealth and 
do not fly high enough or fast enough. 

“Literally, they would fall out of 
the sky like flies,” he said. They also 
lack the ability to make the tough calls 
that depend on a pilot, such as decid- 
ing whether a potential target is friend 
or foe. But Guinee acknowledged, 
“Someday unmanned aircraft may be 
able to perform this role.” 

The jury is still out as to whether the 
F-35 will become the truly renaissance 
aircraft that has been promised. The 
program’s secret nature makes it dif- 
ficult to know for sure if the multitude 
of serious problems encountered during 
development and testing foretells more 
problems or were the kind of initial 
difficulties involved in tackling any big 
technical challenge. 

Critics including retired Air Force 
Col. Rosanne Greco of South Burlington, 
leader of the local Stop the F-35 
Coalition, have come to one conclu- 
sion. “In addition to being grossly over 
budget, decades behind in development, 
and having complicated and costly 
maintenance problems, the F-35 is the 
only new fighter the Air Force has," she 
said. “The military plan to make one 
aircraft accomplish three very differ- 
ent missions sounded great ... except it 
hasn’t worked.” 

If drones do become the weapon of 
choice in the future, the F-35 may be the 
last manned fighter to join the U.S mili- 
tary arsenal. The airplane’s introduction 
may signal the iconic fighter pilot’s last 
stand. While Guard pilots acknowledge 
the F-35 isn’t perfect and won’t be for a 
long time, they argue that, even with its 
problems, the plane will be more effec- 
tive against modern enemies than what 
they have now. We had better hope they 
are right. As the critics point out, there 
really isn’t a Plan B. ® 

Adam L.Alpert of Milton is an 
internationally published aviation 
journalist. He is also vice president of 
BioTek Instruments in Winooski. 
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Living to Serve 

Theater review: American Hero, Vermont Stage 


T he three main characters in Vermont Stage's 
production of American Hero are a comic 
lineup of coping strategies for minimum-wage 
earners. Nothing can penetrate Jamie's don’t- 
give-a-shit armor. Ted proclaims he's too good for the 
work but snaps to attention to obey the rules. And Sheri, 
juggling two McJobs, is the portrait of the service-worker 
zombie rationing her energy by staying in the shadows. 
That’s what it takes to reconcile earning $725 an hour 
with any shred of self-worth. That and a huge sense of 
humor. 

2 Bess Wohl’s 2013 comedy comes right to the edge of 
S diatribe but steers clear of heavy moralizing. Like a Bruce 
> Springsteen song, the play delivers some acute character 
i details as it asks us to take a long look at people working 
z at a fast-food franchise. But, unlike Springsteen, Wohl 
5 has to serve up a plot, and it’s here that her play reveals 
itself as neither social-commentary fish nor character- 
sketch fowl. 

uj The performances almost rescue a script that can’t 
5 decide whether to aim a jab at capitalism or patronize 
S? its victims. The characters are introduced as caricatures: 
gj can't-be-bothered hell-raiser, bossy windbag, beaten- 
5 down nonentity. Wohl’s main political act is asking us not 
to dismiss people whose days are spent asking, “For here 
or to go?” 

"! To earn that second look for her characters, Wohl 
2 creates conditions that force them to reveal the shame 
“ or sorrow they’d rather hide. After a deeper view, we can 
Si have sympathy for the circumstances that brought each 
of them to a dead-end job. And we can laugh, with them 
and at them. 

The setting is a franchise sub shop. Human ingenu- 
ity has found a way to extract the maximum profit from 
tu food by confining people and product to strict stan- 
^ dardization, but the characters in American Hero aren’t 
§ great candidates for homogenization. Nevertheless, they 
“ don matching ball caps and aprons for the same reason 


anyone does: They need a job badly enough to take a 
miserable one. 

Bob, the franchise owner, is new to entrepreneur- 
ship, but he's got a manual and a stopwatch to drill his 
trio to assemble a sandwich in 20 seconds. Mysteriously, 
he doesn’t show up for opening day, or any of the days 
thereafter. 

Stuck together, the hapless sandwich crew makes the 
best of it For Jamie, that means living out the Mount 
Everest theory of sexual attraction: Her insta-tryst with 
very-married Ted takes place because he's there. 

The squad stays on the fast-food front lines, but when 
the sandwich ingredients dwindle, the only instructions 
that come from corporate headquarters are to keep the 
store open. An indignant customer howls the existential 
question, “How can you be out of turkey?" 

Wohl tries to pin her plot on this dilemma of three 
misfits running a franchise “abandoned by corporate.” 
The playwright tosses in a dream sequence and attempts 
to blend social satire with theater of the absurd, as if jug- 
gling genres will conceal the structural flaws in the comic 
premise. Adding ingredients to a sandwich might work, 
but too many tropes compromise this concoction. 

Wohl’s characters, and not her story, make this show. 
Director Cristina Alicea gives the actors chances to dem- 
onstrate their collective skills at repartee and their fine 
comic timing: 

Thursday’s audience laughed readily at banter spiked 
with physical gags and nice feats of deadpan drollery. 
Jamie wheels out pail and mop with gum-cracking non- 
chalance. Ted helpfully points out a spot she missed and 
waits, idiotically, for her to care enough to return to ft. 
Not gonna happen. And so this mismatched group never 
becomes the “team” of a training manual but builds its 
own us-against-the-world bond. 

Cael Barkman, as Jamie, is a master of the sexy slouch. 
She slinks in with an oversize handbag that she’ll bra- 
zenly fill with sandwiches she’s swiped. Barkman gives 


Jamie’s very indifference a kind of grandeur, turning 
cracking gum into the definitive response to an inhos- 
pitable world. If Jamie’s self-confidence is limited to 
shoplifting, Barkman makes it damned heroic. 

Ben Ash masterfully keeps Ted swerving between 
bravado and humiliation. An MBA left on the recession 
scrap heap, he craves at least a modicum of the author- 
ity he had in a previous position. But, like his fellow 
“sandwich artists,” he must keep this fast-food job at all 
costs. Ash’s bright eyes glow when Ted blusters, and his 
desperate search for a middle-manager toehold behind a 
sneeze guard is both hilarious and heartrending. 

Emily Benway plays Sheri as a tightly wound worker 
bee, trying to keep both her pride and her pain a secret 
With a relendess deadpan style, Benway shows Sheri 
gripping her coffee to steel herself for another day. And 
when she finds a reason to hope, Benway keeps Sheri's 
poker face in place — happiness is an alien emotion that 
she treats with suspicion. 

Jon van Luling plays four supporting characters with 
nice comic flourishes — Bob the store owner, who signals 
blind obedience to a bulky franchise manual; an indig- 
nant customer; a corporate franchise representative and 
an actual sandwich. 

Scenic designer Jeff Modereger and prop master 
Sue Wade create a fine working sub store, down to the 
Coke dispenser and restaurant equipment However, it 
looks more like a valiant local sandwich shop than one of 
hundreds of identical franchises endowed with million- 
dollar marketing. The spatial design is excellent but the 
set lacks intimidating corporate perfection. 

The workers don’t rise up to overthrow anything but 
they do give us a window into life at the short end of the 
economic stick The actors easily earn the laughs and 
make a nice bid for empathy, too. Unfortunately, the play 
itself is too much like fast food. The first few bites are 
tasty, but ultimately the fare isn’t satisfying This produc- 
tion portrays the characters with great comic style, but 
the script’s calories are empty ones. ® 

Contact: alex@sevendaysvt.com 

INFO 

American Hero by Bess Wohl, directed by Cristina Alicea, 
produced by Vermont Stage. Through October 30: 

FlynnSpace in Buriington. $28.80-37.50. vermontstage.org 
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Kitchen Quartet 

Ghimireand Khadka families of Nepali Kitchen, Essex Junction 



CHEFS: Tika Ghimire, 
Damber Kumari Ghimire, 
Jeetan Khadka, Shreepali 
Rajbanshi 

AGES: 56. SS, 25,24 




SELECTED EXPERIENCE: Head Chef Tika 


(now known as Chennai) in South India. 



C ooking is a family affair at 
Nepali Kitchen, a restaurant run 
by Jeetan Khadka and his uncle, 
Tika Ghimire. The younger 
is responsible for managing the 
front end. The older gentle- 
man is the main chef; his wife, 

Damber Kumari Ghimire, 
and Khadka's wife, Shreepali 
Rajbanshi, are his assistants. 

Khadka's and Ghimire's 
families were among the tens of 
thousands of Bhutanese nationals 
of Nepali descent who fled to refugee 
camps in Nepal after they were stripped 
of their citizenship in the early 1990s. 
They spent about two decades in the 
camps before resettlement to the U.S. 
began in 2008. 

Khadka and his immediate family 
were among the first Bhutanese to move 


to Vermont. A year after arriving in 
Spokane, Wash., in 2011 , Ghimire moved 
to the Green Mountain State. Khadka’s 
wife, a Nepali citizen, joined him ear- 
lier this year. 

Khadka is a com- 
munity leader in the 
‘^9 Burlington area. He 
was an AmeriCorps 
volunteer, worked 
with Spectrum Youth & 
Family Services and served 
on the Burlington Parks 
Commission. While he didn’t 
have any experience operating a busi- 
ness, he has always liked cooking. 

When Seven Days met with the 
chefs, they were getting ready for the 
lunch crowd. Khadka did most of the 
talking and interpreted for his uncle 



SEVEN DAYS: How did you get into 
the food business? 

JEETAN KHADKA: I was looking for 
some business venture for a long time. 
My aunt owns a store down in Burlington. 
They have a dumpling place [Nepali 
Dumpling House]. Also, I was told by a 
lot of my family members, “Why can’t 
you do something productive and make 
some money?” Asian families, you know, 
they want you to make some earnings, 
buy a house and lead a happy life. 

The work I was doing — social work, 
volunteering and spending time with 
the community — that’s very good work, 
very productive work and very reward- 
ing, but there’s not much earning you 
can make. That was one of the reasons. 

We love to cook. There are so many 
foods that we can make. 
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A Dream 
Transferred 

REINHART FOODSERVICE TO 
BUY BLACK RIVER PRODUCE 
In the words of company 
president sean buchanan. 
North Springfield's black 

with a handful of cash 
and a dream.” steve birge 
and mark curran. who 
described themselves 
at the time as “ski 
bums,” founded the food 
distributor 38 years ago. 
BRP has operated as an 
independent entity — until 
now. On October 24, the 
company’s new owner 
will be Illinois- and 
Wisconsin-based Reinhart 
Foodservice, the fourth 
largest food-service 
distributor in the country. 
BRP staff was informed of 
the change last Friday. 

According to 
Buchanan, the company 
will retain its identity 
even as it becomes part 
of the Reinhart family 
of businesses. “Black 
River is a strong brand,” 
he says. “The trucks will 
still be out there. They’ll 
still say Black River.” 
And, he continues, the 
company will remain 
dedicated to using green 
technology, participating 
in the local community 
and selling food sourced 
from Vermont farmers 

Given that revenues 
have been steadily 


increasing, why sell? 
With Reinhart's weight 
behind BRP, Buchanan 
suggests, the company 
will be able to do more to 
help farmers. “Last week, 
someone called in with 
120 [cases of] broccoli, 
and we could only take 
40,” he says. “We want 
to be able to take all of 
them." 

While BRP has strong 
ties to area colleges and 
hospitals, Reinhart does 
more business with 
elementary and high 
schools. “We want to 
see an increase in that 
[sector],” Buchanan says. 
He believes joining the 
Reinhart family will also 
help BRP place more 
Vermont products in 
mainstream grocery 
stores and big-city 

Buchanan notes that 
Birge and Curran, both in 
their sixties, are ready to 
be a little less involved in 
the company — though 
neither is leaving. Over 
the years, Buchanan says, 
they’ve received “tons of 
offers,” including ones 
from Reinhart. This time, 
they decided to bite. 

“People get nervous 
when there's change, 
and that’s totally OK," 
Buchanan says. “I got 
a lot of calls over the 
weekend [from farmers], 
and I was like, ‘Look, did 
we pick up the squash 


today? Yes. Are we going 
to pick the squash up 
next week? Yes.’” 

The president 
hopes locals will give 
his company time to 
demonstrate that, 
though its new owner 
is headquartered in the 
Midwest, BRP’s heart is 
still in Vermont. “I just 
hope people really give 
us the chance to put our 
money where our mouth 
is,” says Buchanan. 
“We’re not looking to 
change anything we do, 
but to have the capital 
and resources behind us 
to do it better.” 


Crazy Side 
to Quechee 

CHEF BRAD PIRKEY TURNS 
HIS MOBILE EATERY INTO A 
BRICK-AND-MORTAR SPOT 
Fans of the fluorescent 
food truck chef brad's 

able to find chef brad 
pirkey's “crazy side” 
in a new location — a 
storefront at 1 Quechee 
Main Street 

After 15 years as the 
chef at z corners inn, 
Pirkey left Bridgewater 
Comers to drive across 
country in search of 
culinary inspiration. The 
funky seaside eateries of 
the West Coast stuck in 
his mind, he says. When 
homesickness brought 
him back to Vermont, 
he took the ethos of 
a coastal beach stop 
with him, opening his 
tropical-hued food truck 
in June 2012. 

“I called [the truck] 
my ‘Crazy Side' because 
everyone thought I was 
nuts for doing it,” says 
Pirkey. “I had 22 years 
of fine-dining education, 
but eventually I started 
looking for different 
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After [Shreepali] came from Nepal, 
she’s always wanted to do a food truck. 
She used to watch all those food channels. 

And I spoke with [Tika]. He worked 
in local restaurants here. He worked 
at Shalimar [of India]. He did work at 
Central Market for some time. If you 
know how to cook, owning your own 
business makes more sense. 

SD: Where did your uncle learn to cook? 

JK: When he was little, his dad died. He 
went to Thimphu, which is the capital 
of Bhutan, and he started working 
in a restaurant and started [with] 
dishwashing, chopping firewood and 
things like that. He did that for a year, 
and then he started cooking. 

There are a lot of [Indians from 
Madras] in Bhutan. The restaurant he 
worked for sent him to Madras to learn 
how to make dosa [savory pancakes]. He 
worked there for a year. 

In Nepal, he used to own a canteen. 
It was for the staff who worked for [the 
United Nations Commission on Human 
Rights] and World Food Program. 

SD: What dishes are selling really 
well at the restaurant right now? 

JK: Our top-selling dishes right now are 
chicken tikka masala, chicken curry and 
butter chicken. Most of our curries are 
very popular. Our saag dish, which is 
spinach, tastes very rich. A lot of people 
like it. Popular among the Nepalis are 
dumplings, noodle soup and chow mein. 

SD: Since your uncle left Bhutan and 
Nepal, what food does he miss most? 

JK: In Nepal, we used to slaughter goats. 
We had fresh meat every day. It’s not 
frozen meat. Here, once you keep in the 
freezer [and since] it comes a long way, 
it does not taste as good, no matter how 
best you try to prepare. 

Ema datshi [chile-cheese stew], the 
national dish from Bhutan, is very popu- 
lar. It’s very good. We do make it here. 
We do get cheese from Bhutan. [But] it’s 
not good as it used to be. 

SD: How do you divide the work 
among four chefs? 

JK: I’m a chef in the making. [Tika] 
does the main entrees and samosas. 
I do the prep work. [Damber] does 
everything, the same thing [as her 
husband]. [Shreepali] makes the pakoras 
and dumplings. I run the front I do the 
accounting, marketing, paying the bills 
and writing the checks for everybody. 

SD: Who are your customers? 

JK: Most of our customers are local 
Americans. We have a lot of regular 



customers, and sometimes they come 
twice a week, three times a week. We 
do have some Nepali customers. I think 
it’s because of the location. If we were in 
Burlington or Winooski, we would get a 
lot of Nepali customers. 

SD: Are you planning to introduce 
any new items for winter? 

JK: I'm thinking about adding more 
soup [options]. I’ve been experimenting 
with some new ideas. For example, ema 
datshi could be a really nice, cheesy 
soup for winter. [For] our house special 
thali, we get ema datshi and gundruk, 
which is fermented dried mustard lea£ 
We make a soup out of it Pm thinking, 
maybe gundruk noodle soup — spaghetti 
noodles with gundruk soup. 

SD: What’s the one food item you 
can’t live without? 


JK: One food I cannot live without is 
rice. We don’t get a chance to eat in the 
morning because we come early and we 
make soups, some dumplings, and eat 
right here for lunch. 

TIKA GHIMIRE: Chapati, roti and peas. 

SD: If money were no object, what 
kind of restaurant would you open? 

JK: We didn’t take any loans from the 
bank to start the business. I borrowed 
from my sister and my mom. If I had 
money, I would have added more 
equipment I’d probably buy one more 
deep fryer. I would change the flooring 
it’s slippery here. 

SD: What's on your playlist? 

JK: In the morning, I play bhajan [Hindu 
religious songs]. After 11 a.m., I play 
Nepali pop songs. Sometimes I play 
Hindi songs. Sometimes I play reggae. If 
you come out to eat diverse, ethnic food, 
you have to have a taste of ethnic music. 

SD: What about when you're not 
working — any hobbies? 

JK: I used to spend a lot of time driving 
around the state. I love to take pictures, 
enjoying the sunset I haven't been able 
to watch a single sunset since I opened 
the restaurant. I miss that — being able 
to go down to Battery Park and just 
relax. I was doing 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. work. 
Now, it’s 7 a.m. to 10 p.m. 

SD: What do you and your uncle like 
about having your own restaurant? 



JK: Being able to work for yourself. 
Being with your family all the time. 

TG: One of the things I like about having 
my own business and working in a 
restaurant is being able to cook whatever 
I love to cook. There’s no one telling you, 
“Oh, you’re five minutes late today” I come 
in at 7 in the morning I stay up until 11-30 
[pan] to do the ingredients, the cleaning 

SD: Are you thinking of starting any 
other food venture? 

JK: I’m thinking of getting a food cart — 
masala grill, tandoori grill. My wife has 
always wanted to do that That would be 
my gift for her. 

SD: What is the strangest thing 
about American food habits? 

JK: When I first came here, at the 
airport in New York, JFK, somebody 
came to receive us, and they brought a 
big bag. Inside, there were sandwiches, 
uncooked tomatoes, veggies. Most of our 
food are cooked, half cooked or steamed. 
I never had salad like that before. 
Nobody tried the sandwiches. We were 
hungry all the way here because we 
couldn’t eat anything. But now, because 
I went to school here, I started eating 
American food. 

TG: I see Americans eating bread, 
sandwich. They don’t eat a lot of rice. 
We don’t have naan [baked flatbread] 
right now. We make pratas [flour-based 
pancakes]. So every time, people ask, 
“Do you have naan?” They’re always 
asking for bread. ® 
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The new Chef Brad’s 
Crazy Side, which Pirkey 
aims to open the second 
week in November, 
will serve breakfast 
and lunch Wednesday 
through Saturday, plus 
“full-on” Sunday brunch. 
The menu, like the food 
truck’s, will feature 
healthy, Califomia-style 
fare — “like a coastal 
oasis within Vermont," 
says Pirkey. 

Homemade soups, 
sandwiches, tacos, 
burritos and breakfast 
staples will be filled with 
“as much local product as 
I can get my hands on,” 
Pirkey adds. “A buddy in 
Boston” will offer a direct 
supply of fresh seafood. 
Made-from-scratch des- 
serts such as profiteroles, 
creme brulee and white 
chocolate panna cotta 
will spotlight the chef’s 
culinary training. 

No need to worry 
about the fate of the food 
truck and its adjoining 
American-flag-bedecked 
school bus — during the 
summer months, Pirkey 
plans to park his mobile 
eatery outside the new 
restaurant. Though the 
bus is no longer needed 
as indoor seating, he says 
it will gain a second life 


truck. 

— J.C. 

By Popular 
Demand 

LOCALLY FOCUSED EATERY 
PLANNED FOR FORMER 
TANGLEWOODS BARN 
When ari fishman leased 
a barn at 179 Guptil Road 
in Waterbury Center 
— formerly home to 
Tanglewoods Restaurant 
& Bar — he envisioned 
opening a full-time wed- 


ding venue there. But his 
friends and neighbors 
had other ideas: “The 
people in town really 
wanted it to be a restau- 
rant,” he says. 

And a restaurant they 
will get, says Fishman. 
One that serves “clean, 
simple food and drink," 
made with local ingre- 
dients purchased from 
farmers whom Fishman 
knows personally. 


The eatery, which 
Fishman is calling simply 

barn, will share the 
space with a wellness 
center run by the Kula 
Cooperative, formerly 
of Rutland. “They’re 
going to offer all sorts of 
classes,” Fishman says. 

Although he’s not 
ready to talk about menu 
details, Fishman says the 
restaurant will be “really 
community driven.” He 
expects to have 
a soft opening 
in early to mid- 
November and a 
grand opening by 
early December. 

Fishman, who 
says he grew up 
with the bam “in 
his backyard,” 
wants to create ^a 
place for commu- 
nity to gather, a place for 
people to get to know their 
neighbors again, and come 
together over great food 
and drink.” 

— S.P. 

CONNECT 

food gossip! On Twitter: 

Hannah Palmer Egan: 

©findthathannah. On 

Clancy and Suzanne 
Podhaizer: ®7deatsvt. 
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OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK 

5:30pm - 9:30 pm 
call 802.764.1489 for reservations 
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Delivering the Goods 

A central Vermont food distributor connects growers with customers 



G regory Georgaklis, cofounder 
of the food-distribution busi- 
ness Farmers to You, strides 
through the company’s head- 
quarters on his way to run some errands. 
The offices are located atop a hill in 
Berlin with a gorgeous view of moun- 
tains that now are streaked with autum- 
nal colors. The top of Camel’s Hump 
pokes up just at the horizon. The path 
to his white pickup takes Georgaklis 
through the warehouse, where floor-to- 
ceiling shelves hold large plastic coolers 
and stackable crates. Folding tables and 
rolling metal racks filled with product 
are scattered around the concrete floor. 

Seven warehouse staffers move with 
focused energy. One pulls legs of lamb 
out of a chest freezer and piles them on 
a table, ready to weigh and price them. 
It’s noon on Tuesday, and, by 3 p.m., it’ll 
be all hands on deck to “work the pick,” 
using printed lists to pack orders of food 
destined for families in Massachusetts. 

Farmers to You is a business that 
combines something old — getting food 
from farms into the hands and mouths 
of hungry diners — with some things 
that are quite new. Specifically, it uses a 
customized internet shareware program 
to maintain inventory from its partner 
farms, accept orders from customers, 
and track what customers want and how 
often they want it. 

Each Wednesday and Thursday, 
Farmers to You sends a pair of refriger- 
ated, 20-foot box trucks to Boston to 
deliver some six tons of food, the vast 
majority of it — around 85 percent — 
sourced from Vermont farmers and 
artisan food producers. Packages bulge 
with German butterball potatoes from 
Burnt Rock Farm in Huntington, teri- 
yaki tempeh from Rhapsody Natural 
Foods in Cabot, pork from Snug Valley 
Farm in East Hardwick and ice cream 
from Strafford Organic Creamery. 

“We pack grocery bags like they’re 
gifts,” Georgaklis says proudly. 

The “gifts” are destined for some 
of the 800 families who regularly use 
the service, which began its weekly 
runs in 2010. This year, FTY will spend 
$1,200,000 buying from area farms and 
delivering "directly ... with literally no 
wasted food,” says Georgaklis. 

By spring he plans to have 200 


Vermont families as customers, too. 
Currently, there’s a pickup point at the 
company’s HQ in Berlin, with additional 
spots planned in the Mad River Valley, 
Waterbury area and Burlington. The 
new sites should be up and running in 
the next month and a half. 

AS FARMERS ID YOU BEGINS 
TO SERVE VERMONTERS, 

THE GOAL IS TO BRING 
NEWBIES INTO THE 
LOCAL-FOODS FOLD. 

How does FTY work? Kind of like a 
cross between a grocery store delivery 
service and an aggregated farm share, 
such as the ones offered by the Intervale 
Food Hub in Burlington and Craffsbury- 
based Pete’s Greens. FTY offers a way of 
accessing a range of “free choice” local 
foods to consumers who may not have 
much time for shopping or picking the 
food themselves. The offerings are based 
on what is seasonal and what partner 
farmers are keen to sell. 


The online interface is simple. First 
you sign an agreement in which you 
pledge — in a nonbinding, handshake-y 
way — to order at least $40 worth of food 
per week and to strive for consistency 
for the sake of the participating farm- 
ers. Then you can scroll through a list of 
about 280 items — grouped into catego- 
ries such as “meat and fish," “dairy and 
eggs” and “bakery and grains” — and add 
what you like to your basket. 

With the cost of aggregation, packag- 
ing and delivery built in, FTY^ pricing 
lands somewhere between farmers 
market and gourmet store. This week, 
for example, organic golden beets are 
$1.95 per pound. A Crossett Hill Batard 
from Red Hen Baking, made with 
Vermont-grown wheat, is $5.90. And 
von Trapp Farmstead’s Oma cheese 
is $21.90 per pound. (By comparison, 
Boston’s Formaggio Kitchen sells it 
online for $31.95 per pound.) Having a 
busy week? You can save even more time 
by choosing one of four predetermined 
shares — omnivore, paleo, vegetarian 
and dairy-free — for about $60 a pop. 
Your order is delivered to a drop point 
of your choice. 

FTY isn’t cheap, but it’s a time- 
saver, and it guarantees access to fresh. 
New England-sourced ingredients. 


Vermonters will receive a 5 percent 
discount off of the listed prices, because 
their food won’t travel as far. 

Georgaklis says his customers are 
not necessarily well-heeled — some live 
in more affordable neighborhoods and 
have just one family car. “They’re solid 
middle-class, but they’ve prioritized 
food,” he explains. 

Laurie Sheffield, who shops for a 
family of four, is a Farmers to You cus- 
tomer in Boston. She signed up for the 
deliveries because she was interested 
in a CSA but wanted more choices, 
Sheffield says via email. Now, 50 percent 
of her family's sustenance comes on the 
box truck from Vermont. 

Similarly, Somerville teacher Rachel 
Otty says she used to have a CSA but 
enjoys having a wider variety of foods 
available through FTY. Now, Otty says, 
almost everything her family eats is local 
and organic. 

Georgaklis notes that Americans, on 
the whole, spend more on entertain- 
ment, transportation and health care 
than they do on healthy food. But he’s 
convinced that most families have room 
— or can make room — in their budgets 
for the farm-fresh fare his company sells. 
Education is key. People might change 
their behaviors if they learn the value 
of eating “food that’s alive, food that’s 
going to heal you, not make you sick,” he 
says. 'Industrial food makes you sick.” 

When Georgaklis and his family moved 
to Vermont, he intended to be one of the 
people growing healthful, life-giving 
food. As they searched for land, he 
used the skills he’d developed over 30 
years of running his family’s Boston- 
area horticulture business. Georgaklis 
worked as a self-employed agricultural 
consultant, helping farmers analyze and 
strengthen their business models. 

Many of his clients kept telling him 
that, even with CSAs, farmers markets 
and wholesale restaurant accounts, they 
were struggling to make ends meet. “If it 
weren’t for my wife having a job off the 
farm, we'd be destitute,” he recalls hear- 
ing from some farmers. 

But they were reluctant to talk pub- 
licly about their challenges, Georgaklis 
says. He recognized that small farmers 


required more income than one-at-a- 
time sales could garner but were unable 
to supply thousands of cases of produce 
at a time to behemoth grocery stores. 
They needed another outlet. 

So Georgaklis began to envi 
sion a medium-scale delivery 
service that would purchase 
larger, consistent quanti- 
ties of product from farm- 
ers — even though it would 
mean postponing his own 
farming dream. With Tom 
Furber (who now works at High 
Mowing Organic Seeds in Wolcott), he 
developed FTY. 

The business partners were aware 
of the value placed on eating close to 
home and minimizing food miles. But 



However, it may be inevitable that some 
of the latter will defect “Support your 
local infrastructure first, then use us," 
Georgaklis suggests. “Make the super- 
market last" 

FTY is not yet profitable, 
aut it’s getting close, he says. 
Investors and a capital fund 
have kept it afloat during the 
growth phase. 

One of the associated 
costs of FTY, albeit a worthy 
ne, has been paying livable 
wages to staffers; they start at $15 
an hour and receive a discount on food 
orders. FTY currently has six full-time 
and 20 part-time employees, including 
its truck drivers. 

Anyone familiar with central 
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they decided that the best way to benefit 
Vermont formers would be to set up a 
business that shipped out of state. That 
would instantly give growers access to a 
multimillion-dollar market without can- 
nibalizing their extant customer base. 

After several years of operation, 
though, the formers who work with FTY 
expressed a desire to serve their own 
communities, too. After all, studies by 
Vermont Farm to Plate have determined 
that in-state sales of Vermont food con- 
stitute a mere 6.9 percent of the market 
Annually, $3 billion goes toward food 
from other places. And around 85 percent 
of that food, says Georgaklis, comes from 
supermarkets. 

“There’s huge opportunity here,” 
Georgaklis says. “Maybe people don’t 
have a co-op in their town. Maybe some 
people aren’t good enough cooks to 
accept a big basket of vegetables” in a 
CSA. 

As FTY begins to serve Vermonters, 
the goal is to bring newbies into the lo- 
cal-foods fold, rather than to poach cus- 
tomers from CSAs and farmers markets. 


Vermont agriculture would recog- 
nize many of the faces at FTY as they 
pack orders and prepare for truck- 
driving shifts. There’s Doni Cain of 
CheckerBerry Brook Farm in Plainfield 
(soon to be known as Quill Pig Farm). 
There’s Kuenzi Wiswall, whose father, 
Richard Wiswall of Cate Farm, literally 
wrote the book on making organic farm- 
ing a viable business. Watching them 
work, it's clear this is a tight-knit crew 
of people who are passionate about the 
food system. 

Every Tuesday, after packing is done, 
the whole FTY group gathers for a staff 
dinner. This week, a cut of beef that’s 
been cooking all day is on the menu. 
“Nobody has to stay, but they all do,” 
Georgaklis says. 

He hopes the same will be true for 
those who buy from FTY, too: “We’re 
looking for customers for life,” he says. ® 

Contact: podhaizer@sevendaysvt.com 

INFO 



WE HAVE A FABULOUS STABLE 
OF VERMONT BEERS ON TAP FOR 
YOUR AUTUMNAL ENJOYMENT. 


Vermont’s Iconic steakhouse 


l/Wl/ Mtyl 


The elegance of an historic home 
with the freshness of a Vermont inspired, 
year-round event pavilion. 


UVM Alumni House 


r,.\riA/txr, VERMONT! 

When taking a drive in your home state to 
enjoy the beautiful colors, stop by and see us! 


26 Seymour Street | Middlebury 1 802.388.7166 1 fireandicerestaurant.com 
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List your upcoming event here for free! 


® 


SUBMISSION DEADLINES: 

ALL SUBMISSIONS MUST BE RECEIVED BY THURSDAY AT NOON FOR CONSIDERATION IN THE 
FOLLOWING WEDNESDAY'S NEWSPAPER. 

FIND OUR CONVENIENT FORM AND GUIDELINES AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT. 

YOU CAN ALSO EMAIL US AT CALENDAR@SEVENDAYSVT.COM. 

TO BE LISTED. YOU MUST INCLUDE THE NAME OF EVENT. A BRIEF DESCRIPTION, 

SPECIFIC LOCATION. DATE. TIME. COST AND CONTACT PHONE NUMBER. 

CALENDAR EVENTS IN SEVEN DAYS: 

LISTINGS AND SPOTLIGHTS ARE WRITTEN BY KRISTEN RAVIN. SEVEN DAYS EDITS FOR SPACE AND 
STYLE. DEPENDING ON COST AND OTHER FACTORS. CLASSES AND WORKSHOPS MAY BE LISTED 
IN EITHER THE CALENDAR OR THE CLASSES SECTION. WHEN APPROPRIATE, CLASS ORGANIZERS 
MAY BE ASKED TO PURCHASE A CLASS LISTING. 



directed, hit big screens 
across the country this 
summer, and the New York 
Times’ Neil Genzlinger 
lauded Birbiglia’s current 
routine, "Thank God for 
Jokes," as “an admirable 
piece of writing, so funny 
and yet so smart.” Check 
out Seven Days' arts blog. 
Live Culture, to see what 
Birbiglia has to say ahead 
of his upcoming Flynn 
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M North 

Country 

Yimr community credit union 


PRESENTS: 



FRIDAY, OCTOBER 21, 5-Vf.M. w 
CHAMPLAIN VALLEY EXPO NORTH 

OPEN TO THE PUBLIC. NO COVER. CASH BAR. 

techjamvt.com 


Dins 

Dinse'-xnapp-'Mcandrew 


Jam On It! 

Party with tech titj 
industry pros and 
newbie coders... I 


Grab a snack, throw back some 
craft brews, try virtual reality gear, 
demo video games and listen to 
jams from DJ Disco Phantom. 
Level up with some real XP! 
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obsessed? 


Fi nd, fix a nd feather 
g- with Nest Notes 

| — an e-newsletter 


filled with home design, 
2 Vermont real estate tips 
5 and DIY decorating 



= Sign up today at 
| --sevendaysvt.com/enews. 



BELCEA QUARTET: The renowned string en 




seminars 

CLOTH DIAPER WORKSHOP: Parents get down and 










talks 


IGNITE BURLINGTON: Local professionals heed 








FIND FUTURE DATES + UPDATES AT 










LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 
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Is it your time to quit? 

YCBH is here to help 


and Health is conducting a study to 
help mothers quit smoking. 

With your participation, you could 
earn up to $1,360. 

If you have at least one child 
^ under the age of 1 2, you may 
I qualify for this study. 

online to http://j.mp/1MSDgeE 
• _ to take our online survey 
or call (802) 656-1 906 to 


•; Vermont Center on 
ft Behaviors Health 


(802) 656-1906 http://j.mp/lMSDgeE 


Save $4000 when you lease by Halloween! 


465 Quarry Hill Road ^ 
South Burlington, VT 05403 
www.residencequarryhill.coir 

ig • Reflections Memory Care 


RESIDENCE 




Please call Rachel Stadfeld for information: 802-652-4114 


Dan Aykroyd, Judith Belushi & Musical Director Paul Shaffer present 



calendar 


politics 

SPEED QUESTIONS STATE SENATE CANDIDATES: 




seminars 

knowledge of Microsoft Windows learn how to 
import and edit images from phones and cameras. 

Free: preregister. Info. 865-7217. 


NAMI MENTAL ILLNESS & RECOVERY WORKSHOP: 



VCAM'S DIGITAL EDITING CERTIFICATION: Adobe 



talks 


LUIS VIVANCO: Cyclists and history buffs find 



theater 

AMERICAN HERO': See WED.19. 7:30 p.m. 


FIRST YEAR SHOW: 'SAVAGE+LOVE': See THU.20. 

MIDDLE8URY ACTORS WORKSHOP'S MACBETH': 





A MOON FOR THE MISBEGOTTEN': See THU.20. 
NORTHERN STAGE'S 'MACBETH': SeeWEO.19. 7:30 




CEPILLO OE OIENTES: CONSEJOS PARA INICIAR LA 
JORNADA)': See FRI.21. 

UNDERNEATH THE ABOVE SHOW NO. 1': Bread 
and Puppet Theater pe forms a politically charged 
work inspired by the ongoing presidential election 
campaign. Champlain Valley Unitarian Universalist 
Society. Middlebury. 7 p.m. $10. Info. 525-3031. 
VERMONT VAUDEVILLE: See FRL21. 2 & 8 p.m. 





■MACBETH': See THU.20, 2-3:45 p.n 
■MACBETH': See WED.19. 5 p.m. 


THE METROPOLITAN OPERA LIVE IN HD: ‘DON 
GIOVANNI': See SAT.22, Spaulding Auditorium. 

Hanover, N.H. 1 p.m. $26-29. Info, 603-646-2422. 


THE PRODUCERS': See FRI.21. 2 p.m. 


SUN. 23 

comedy 

calendar spotlight. Flynn MalnStage. Burlington. 7 
p.m. $16.50-36.50. Info. 863-5966. 


HANDSTANDS. ARM BALANCES & PARTY TRICKS: 

Adventurous yogis delve into a full-length flow with 
pauses to break down Impressive poses such as 

Burlington, 2-4 p.m. $20-25. Info. 448-4262. 
MORNING FLOW YOGA: See WED.19. 

Nl A WITH SUZY: Drawing from martial, dance and 


music 



MON. 24 


comedy 






join jumponit and be entered to win 2 tickets to 
the New England Patriots vs Baltimore Ravens 
December 12th, at Gillette Stadium. 


^ VS. 


it 


Join jumponit at myjumponit.com. 

Visit daily for deals from the regions best 
restaurants, events, salons, and much more! 



33 rd Annual 


QUILT SHOW 

m thai 9*8 


October 21-23, 2016 

Fri 8e Sat: 9am-5pm • Sunday: 9 am -4pm 
Champlain Valley Exposition, State Building 
Pearl Street, Essex Junction 
I Admission $B, Children Under 12 free 



VT's First Local 6 Organic 
CBD Hemp Oil Capsules! 


Green State Gardener 

(802)540-2097 • 388 Pine St Burlington 
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LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT it 





crafts 

KNITTERS & NEEDLEWORKERS: See WE0.19. 


dance 

DANCE MASTER CLASS: B-girl Anne Rokafella Garcia 

moves. Dance Theatre. Mahaney Center for the Arts. 
Middlebury College, 4:30 p.m. Free. Info, 443-3168. 

DROP-IN HIP-HOP DANCE: See WE0.19. 

heels for the beautiful dancer Rita In a sabre of Europe 
during the roaring twenties performed by the Bolshoi 
Ballet and shown on the big screen. Catamount Arts 
Center. SL Johnsbury. 7 p.m. $6-18. Info. 748-2600. 


AMERICAN RED CROSS BLOOD DRIVE: See WED.19, 



FOLK SHOW & BOOK READING: Plalnfields 



GHOST WALK: DARKNESS FALLS: See FRI.21. 
HISTORICAL TROLLEY TOURS OF BURLINGTON: 


NURSING BEYOND A YEAR MEETUP: Breastfeeding 



WATERBURY HISTORICAL SOCIETY FALL 
MEETING: Locals take a virtual tour through the 
town of Waterbury to discover how its streets got 



film 


DEFYING THE NAZIS: THE SHARPS' WAR - : A new 



Info. 223-3338. ^ 


FOOD FOR CHANGE: THE STORY OF COOPERATION 
IN AMERICA': See THU.20. Community College of 
Vermont Rutland. 5:30 p.m. Free. Info, 786-6996. 

VERMONT INTERNATIONAL FILM FESTIVAL: See 

food & drink 

COMMUNITY SUPPER: See WED.19. 

VERMONT FARMERS MARKET: See WED.19. 
WOODSTOCK FARMERS MARKET: See WED.19. 


WED. 26 

LIFE DRAWING: See WED.19. 

community 

ROOTS OF PREVENTION AWARDS CELEBRATION: 



T 


NO TIME 
LIKE THE 
PRESENT 


• 70+ group fitness classes 
every week plus cardio and 
strength equipment 

• 2 Burlington locations, 
including our new Y Annex 

• 2 pools, swim lessons, 
adult clinics, open swim 

www.gbymca.org 


Watch something LOCAL this week. 


■ RADIO FREE BROOKLYN: I 

■ BURUNGTONS NOM-FIMEST HOUR I 

■ SATURDAY > 1 0:00 PM. I 




SEVEN days rickers 




@ lim; 


Innovation Week 


Sex, Labor, & Laughs 

THURSDAY. NOVEMBER 3. 
ARTSRI0T. BURLINGTON 


* 


TsuShiMaMiRe 

WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 19. 
ARTSRI0T. BURLINGTON 


v emcui&j 


Needleman’s 14th 
Annual Bridal 
Exposition 

SUNDAY NOVEMBER 6. 

THE OLD LANTERN INN & BARN. 
CHARLOTTE 


Vermont 
International 
Film Festival 

OCTOBER 21-30. 

MAIN STREET LANDING 
PERFORMING ARTS CENTER 
FILM HOUSE 


VYCC Benefit 
Concert 


SEVENDAYSTICKETS.COM 



0 Sayy °f,T. SEVEN DAYS 

sevendaysvt.com 


NOWIN 
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p UST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 
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FAI RB ANKS^SS 
yC^MUSEUMlfczl 

VP J & planetarium 


Open daily 9 a 
1302 Main Sir 


i-Sat 12 pm- 12 am I Sun: 12.-8 pm 
1.1355 ■III KIWGDOMIWBOOM.COM 


J>TSC®VER 

StTohnsbuiy 

discoverstjohnsbury.com 


KINGDOM 


rflPROOM 


ROBBY GILBERT: 
COMPOSITION IN TIME 

October 15 - November 5 
Reception: Thursday ; October 14 


CATAMOUNT I 

ART 





Your community credit union 


to INNOVATION! 


M Country YOUR ALL-ACCESS PASS 


VERMONT 


OCTOBER 21 & 22 • CHAMPLAIN VALLEY EXPO, ESSEX JCT. 


► 70 + 



MWG o & ospacE 


_ GREEN X* 

SI CHAMPLAIN MOUNTAIN ' 

■Bfi rni i pr.p powfp 


LOGIC 


M.-M VRR Or 


free a!= techjamvt.com 


TECH 


Vermont’s fastest-growing and most dynamic companies 
gather under one roof at this rockin’ career and tech expo. 
Learn about exciting new Vermont-made apps, see drone 
and robotics demonstrations, find out about colleges 
and training programs, and meet dozens of local 
companies in health care, aerospace, energy 
efficiency and IT that can offer you a real J-O-B. 


SEVEN DAYS 


EXHIBITORS 

AGIUON. ALLSCRIPTS. 

ASCENSION ItCHVOlOGV COUP.. 
ASICNOHTH. AWESOME GRAPHICS. 
BEACON. BLUEHOUSE GROUP. 
BRANCTHROPOLOGY, BTV IGNITE. 
BURUNSION BYTES. 

BURUNSION TELECOM. C 2 . 

CHAMPLAIN COLLEGE, 

COMCAST BUSINESS, 

COMMUNITY COLLEGE OF VERMONT. 

CPA SITE SOLUTIONS. CREATIVE 
MICROSYSTEMS, CSL SOFTWARE 
SOLUTIONS. OEALER.COM, ORAKER, 
FLEX-A-SEAL., GALEN HEALTHCARE 
SOLUTIONS, GENERATOR, 

GIRL DEVELOP IT - BURLINGTON, 

GREEN MOUNTAIN POWER. 

GREENSEA. HECO ENGINEERING. 

ICEBOX. INNTOPIA, INVECAS, 

ISYSTEMS, UOUIO MEASUREMENT 
SYSTEMS, LOGIC SUPPLY, 

LORD SENSING-MICROSTRAIN. 

MANSFIELD HEUFUGHT, 

MYWEBGROCER, NEXTCAPITAL, 
NORTHCOUNTRY FEDERAL CREDIT 
UNION. NORWICH UNIVERSITY. 
OPENTEMPO. PROJECT MANAGEMENT v, 

INSTITUTE - CHAMPLAIN VALLEY *j 

CHAPTER, PWNIE EXPRESS. i 

RELIANCE STEEL. REVISION. | 

13 

STATE OF VERMONT RECRUITMENT 8 

SERVICES. STEP AHEAD INNOVATIONS, 
SYSTEMS AND SOFTWARE, 

UNION STREET MEDIA 
UTC AEROSPACE SYSTEMS. 

UVM AERO, UVM CONTINUING 2 

AND DISTANCE EDUCATION. £ 

UVM MEDICAL CENTER. S 

VERMONT ARMY NATIONAL GUARD, 8 

VERMONT BUSINESS MAGAZINE. s 

VERMONT CENTER FOR 
GEOGRAPHIC INFORMATION. 

VERMONT DEPARTMENT OF ™ 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT z 

VERMONT DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, | 

VERMONT DESIGN WORKS. « 

VERMONT DRONE, VEMONT ENERGY 
INVESTMENT CORPORATION. 

VERMONT EPSCOR, VERMONT GAS. 
VERMONT INFORMATION PROCESSING. 
VERMONT PUBLIC RADIO. 

VERMONT TECHNICAL C0LLE6E, 

VERMONT TECHNOLOGY ALUANCE 




classes 


® THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 

ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS $13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


art 


/U EDUCATION: 

French Pastry (Oct 13). Bracelet 
(Oct 13). Risotto (Oct. 17), 

(Oct IB), Mushrooms (Oct 18). 
Zentangle (Oct. 19). Meditation 
(Oct 19), Primal Movement (Oct 
19), Creative Writing (Oct 24), 
Nutritional Jungle (Oct 25), 
Constitution (Oct 25). Gnocchi 
(Oct 26). Juggling (Oct. 26). 
Vision Board (Oct 27). Tree ID 
(Oct 27). Origami (Nov. 1). Many 


'Ol.369CVURd, 


astrology 

ASTROLOGY AT RAILYARO: 


Astrology Party: Sun.. Nov. 13, 10 


Location: Rallyard. 270 Battery 
St. Burlington. Info: Rallyard, 
318-6050. railyardyoga@gmail. 


Burlington City 
Arts 

BCA 


Call 865-71 66 for info 
or register online at 
burlingtoncityarts.org. 
Teacher bios are also 



computers 


•directly to the first 

Flynn Ave.. Suite 3G. Burlington: 
Capital City Grange, 6612 Rte. 12. 
" ' Info: 999-4255, 




CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE 




VERMONT BRAZILIAN JIU- 



MEDITATION » 


he said hot 


For breaking local news 
and political commentary, 
go straight to the source: 


off 


★ ★★★★ 


message 


VERMONT'S POLITICS & NEWS BLOG 


sevendaysvt.com/blogs/offmessage 


Get your spooky on at the 
IVIahana Magic Foundation 7th Annual Fundraiser 


MONSTER BHSH 


Friday, October 28, 2016 2-11 PIVI 






E CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE S 


classes 


pilates 


® THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 

ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS $13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


MARTIAL ARTS 



Saturday of each month. 9 a.m.- 


Ave„ Burlington. Info: 658-6795. 
burlingtonshambhalactr.org. 

MINDFULNESS & CANCER 


imunity Building Practice 


through gentle rel 
breath, and qi (Inte 


ACCESS CVU EDUCATION: 

French Pastry (Oct. 13). Bracelet 
(Oct. 13). Risotto (Oct. 17). 
Voice-Overs (OcL 17). Crochet 
(Oct. 18). Mushrooms (OcL 18), 
Zentangle (OcL 19), Meditation 
(Oct. 19). Primal Movement (OcL 
19), Creative Writing (Oct. Z4). 
Nutritional Jungle (OcL 25). 
Constitution (OcL 25). Gnocchi 
(Oct. 26). Juggling (Oct. 26). 
Vision Board (OcL 27). Tree ID 
(Oct. 27), Origami (Nov. 1). Many 





psychotherapy 


10 a.m.-2 p.m. Cost: SS0/4-hour 
class. Location: Springfield Food 
Co-Op. 355 River St, Springfield. 
Info: Lightheart Healing Arts. 
Maureen Short 453-4433, 

llghtheartnet . 


French Pastry (Oct. 13). Br, 

(Oct. 13). Risotto (OcL 17). 
Voice-Overs (OcL 17). Crochet 
(Oct. 18). Mushrooms (OcL 18). 
Zentangle (OcL 19), Meditation 
(Oct. 19). Primal Movement (OcL 
19). Creative Writing (OcL 24). 
Nutritional Jungle (OcL 25). 
Constitution (Oct. 2S). Gnocchi 
(Oct. 26), Juggling (OcL 26), 

(Oct. 27). Origami (Nov. 1). Many 


spirituality 




POWER ANIMALS/TOTEMS: 



yogarootsvt.com. 
onnecting seemingly EVOLUTION YOGA: E 
5 in powerful ways. yoga and Physical ~ 
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WHO WILL WIN 

THE WHITE HOUSE 

Someone will win the White House this 
November! Why not YOU! 

Your party affiliation doesn’t matter, g| 
because the White House you'c^uld^ 
is an 8’x6’ child's playhouse built by 


miniature 


MANSIONS 






J ulian Rumney DeFelice is the man behind Vermont’s fresh- 
est electro-pop project, Orange Julians. He lives high in 
the Green Mountains, in Stowe. From this lofty vantage, 
DeFelice says he feels a bit daunted by what he sees as a 
local scene with minimal room for the kind of sounds he makes. 

“Vermont is a really hard place to do this kind of music," he says. 
“It’s not the easiest to describe when you’re trying to book shows.” 

Perhaps this is because no qualifier aptly describes his par- 
ticular take. Orange Julians isn't exactly dance-pop, though certain 
cuts will surely inspire a booty shake or two. Nor is it straight-up 
synth-pop, disco or vocal house, styles that have made sweeping 
comebacks recently in the form of Tesla Boy, Midnight Magic and 
Disclosure, among others. With no subgenres or trendy modifiers 
to cling to. Orange Julians is, in essence, simply pop. And that broad 
term makes claiming a niche nearly impossible. 

The orange-haired 30-year-old just dropped his first album 
as Orange Julians, a 10-track, hook-heavy monster called Object. 
The album-release party is Friday, October 21, in the Tap Room at 
Switchback Brewing in Burlington. 

In its current form, Orange Julians has existed for less than a year. 
For most of the 2010s, DeFelice released music as J. Rumney, but 
recently he decided to don a new persona — albeit a little reluctantly. 

“I often battle with myself about whether I should’ve changed 
it or not, because I actually started to build a little something [as J. 
Rumney], but [since] my musical tastes have changed so much, can 
you really call it the same thing?” he ponders. 

DeFelice made his initial recordings in his early teens. His first 
band, the Sparkling Love Brothers, was inspired by mainstream 
techno of that era — think the Crystal Method and the Prodigy. He 
claims to be grateful that none of those recordings is still kicking 
around. 

His new work. Object, is a deeply personal album, mainly about 
loss. In 2015, DeFelice lost his father to liver cancer, a mere two 
weeks after the disease was diagnosed. Those who’ve been around 
Vermont a long time may remember Robert DeFelice’s keyboard 
work with the Blues Brothers-inspired Union Street Band in the 
late 1970s — or as proprietor of DeFelice’s Cafe in Northfield. The 
day after his father died, Julian DeFelice adorned his left arm with 
a memorial tattoo. 

“It's a 'next’ button,” he says, pressing down on the tattoo as if to 
skip ahead to whatever the future will bring 

The album also reveals some of DeFelice’s stress and fears 
regarding relationships. While he acknowledges the dystopian ar- 
chitecture of modern dating, such as Tinder and consent apps, he 
considers himself a romantic at heart. 

“A lot of this album was me thinking about my teen years, like 
when I was 19 and had no idea how relationships worked,” says 
DeFelice. Nor does he claim to be an expert at age 30. “Our parents 
taught us the way that they were raised to believe in relationships. 
How were they supposed to know that [relationships] would com- 
pletely change?” he asks. 
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242 86 

Well, damn. 

We knew this day would come 
eventually. But, like any sad news, even 
when it’s inevitable and we’ve been 
given time to prepare for it, when it 
finally comes if s still a shock to the 
system. So here it is: 242 Main will host 
its final show on Saturday, December 3. 

In case you haven’t been following 
along, this past summer the City of 
Burlington ordered all tenants of 
Memorial Auditorium out, citing 
legitimate safety concerns. Memorial 
is, to use a technical term, a shithole. 

But it just so happens to be the shithole 
that has housed 242 since 1985, making 
it the oldest all-ages punk-rock club 
in the country. Given the uncertainty 
surrounding the future of the building, 
the fate of 242 has weighed heavily on 
the hearts and minds of many in the 
local scene, past and present 

Uncertainty is really nothing new 
for 242. The club is operated by city 
government and has been a bureaucratic 
misfit for decades. It was originally 
founded as a teen center under mayor 
bernie Sanders' administration as an 
extension of the Mayor’s Youth Office. 

It was later handed off to Burlington 
City Arts, then to Burlington Parks, 
Recreation & Waterfront. Most recently, 
242 — the program, not the space — 
has come under the stewardship of 
the Fletcher Free Library. Essentially, 
242 is like a troubled orphan bouncing 
around from foster home to foster home. 
Nobody really seems to know what to do 


Perhaps that’s because it’s hard to 
identify what, exactly, 242 is. Is it still 
a teen center? Is it strictly a punk club? 

Is 242 really just an idea that has more 
value as nostalgia to aging generations of 
punk rockers than it does to the current 
crop of kids it's supposed to serve? In 
other words, is it still relevant? If it is, 
might 242 be able to exist elsewhere? 
What would that look like? 

These are big questions. And the 
answers deserve more space and 
thought than this li’l column allows. 
They really require something like an 
in-depth documentary helmed by a 
talented local filmmaker... 

Oh, hey! This just in: Talented local 
filmmaker bill simmon — of the excellent 
film High Water Mark: The Rise and 
Fall of the Pants — is helming a doc 
intended to preserve and celebrate the 
legacy of 242 Main. In a press release 
sent out this week, Simmon announced 
that production is beginning, well, right 

To produce the film, Simmon is 
teaming up with BTV Parks & Rec, local 
noble do-gooders Big Heavy World and 
Vermont Community Access Media. 
Simmon is VCAM’s director of media 
services. 

In the press release, BTV Parks & Rec 
director jesse bridges is quoted as saying 
that making the doc will “help us reflect 
on the values that are at the foundation 
of the city’s youth programming." He 
adds: “We should all celebrate the 
success of 242 Main, learn from it and 
put that understanding at the center of 
what we accomplish for Burlington’s 
teens in the future.” 


BHW founder jim lockridge. perhaps 
the city’s most vocal champion for 242, 
states, “242 Main is the city’s voice 
for diversity in art and the human 
experience, fostering social bonds and 
confidence. It’s launched many young 
people on creative paths that led to 
fulfilling lives. It has a treasured history 
of inclusivity and a triumphant legacy 
of being the nation’s oldest, longest- 
running all-ages punk-rock venue." 

Truth. Look for Simmon's doc in 
2017. (Disclosure: I've agreed to be 
interviewed for the film.) 

For now, mark December 3 on your 
calendar. As of this writing, no lineup 
details have been announced, other than 
that the show will double as local heavy 
metal superfan GARY lane's 50th birthday 
party. Because of course it will. 

BiteTorrent 

If 242 Main really does go the way of 
CBGB in December, the club’s closure 
will create a void in the local punk and 
hardcore scene. So here’s yet another 
question: How to fill it? 

The punk scene is pretty resourceful 
and, by nature, insular. I suspect for 
the most part, its members will be fine 
playing basement shows and other teen 
centers in the area. But it wouldn’t hurt 
if other local clubs opened their doors 
to more heavy music. Like, for example. 
Nectar’s. 

This Tuesday, October 25, the House 
That phish Built hosts a punk-rock hat 
trick featuring three excellent local 
punk bands: “Scooby doom punk" outfit 
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THURSOflV, OCTOBER 27th, 6-8:5Qpin 


Bother thy friendly fools for o round 
1st keg topping ond brewer toost ot 6:30pm 
$1 per pour goes to Uermont Food Bonk 

Plus 

Performers of Stronge ond Stortling Feots 
Smorgosbord of Delectoble Locol Food Pairings 
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What if we told you that 
you could share your jokes 
with the world? 

No, we’re not kidding. 
Each week, we’ll publish 
one joke submitted by 
a comic on our arts blog, 
Live Culture. So, what 
are you waiting for? 

TO SUBMIT, GOTO: 
SEVENDAYSVT.COM/JOKE. 


DeFelice, referring to the near daily 
tweaks West made to his most recent 
album leading up to and even following 
its release. 

In addition to being a songwriter and 
producer, DeFelice considers himself a 
DJ. Though 90 percent of what we hear 
from Orange Julians is original, vinyl 
samples are essential to the composi- 
tion. However, by the time the songs are 
complete, the samples are hardly intact 
after the chop-and-screw process. 

“The idea is to subtract as much 
as you can [from a sample] until you 
have something that’s yours,” DeFelice 

“Here We Are,” the 
oldest song on Object, 
contains the most 
notably intact sample, 
a musical theme from 
Tavares’ “Never Had a 
Love Like This Before." 

Throughout Object, 
DeFelice’s vocaliza- 
tions vary drastically 
from track to track. 
He comes off as scrag- 
gly and desperate on 
“I Can’t Breathe.” But 
on “Together, Again” 
and “Here We Are,” 
he’s smooth and laid- 
back. DeFelice relates 
this to his educational 
background. He holds 
a degree in acting and directing from 
Castleton University, where he once 
mounted an original rock opera. He 
finds that taking on the identity of 
various characters better informs his 
songwriting when he’s struggling to 
articulate. 

“You don’t always agree with your- 
self. A different character might have 
a different outlook than you,” DeFelice 

His nomadic tendencies and some- 
what isolated, mountain-man lifestyle 
could help explain why he feels like an 
outlier in Vermont’s music community. 
Or it could just be his own insecurities 
— though his seeming confidence in 
person and onstage belie that DeFelice’s 
style may be underrepresented locally, 
but Orange Julians is likely to be well 
received by lovers of true pop. ® 



Object Permanence «p.tz 

DeFelice has had a hard time sitting 
still since graduating Harwood Union 
High School at age 17. His wanderlust 
has taken him all around the country — 
a year in Brooklyn, a brief stint in Maine 
and nonconsecutive years in Montana. 
Yet he's always been drawn back by 
Vermont’s siren song. 

“It’s always been about where I can 
play music,” DeFelice says. “You can 
certainly do it in Brooklyn, but you 
spend so much time working to stay 
[there] that your projects can really get 
subdued.” 

His father’s passing was a key factor 
in DeFelice’s most recent return home, 
as was his desire to 
help his mother with 
his two sisters, both 
of whom have special 

DeFelice uses an ar- 
senal of electronic in- 
struments for Orange 
Julians, including the 
Korg PalX Pro key- 
board, a Roland AIRA 
TR-8 drum machine 
and a Numark DJ 
controller for sampling 
during live perfor- 
mances. In his show, 

Orange Julians is a true 
one-man electronic 
band. DeFelice intends 
to keep it that way. 

“If Fm the only one up there. I’m 
the best-looking guy onstage,” he quips. 
“I'm also the worst-looking guy.” 

Synthesizers and samples are the 
foundation for nearly all of DeFelice’s 
work, and he creates most of the 
samples he uses in his live act His 
“synth-spiration” is deeply rooted in 
'80s pop, and he cites Brian Eno as his 
true north. DeFelice is adept at cobbling 
together stuttering samples of disparate 
origins. An earlier version of “Inside 
Joke," which was formerly available on 
SoundCloud, paired '90s alt-guitar riffs 
with a Motown-esque sample, sprinkled 
with 16-bit Super Mario Bros, synth. 

However, the current version of 
“Inside Joke” has been chopped and 
screwed within an inch of its life. Many 
of Object's previously posted tracks disap- 
peared before the album's actual release. 
DeFelice takes a certain Kanye West-style 
approach to finalizing his songs. 

“[If] I’m committed to a release date, 
[but] I get dissatisfied with a song’s 
mix, I feel like I have all the way up to 
that date to Life of Pablo that shit,” says 


INFO 

plays on Friday. October 21, 6 p.m., in the Tap 
Room at Switchback Brewing in Burlington. 
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doom service, alt-punks mr. doubtfire and 
pop-punk wunderkinds better things. 

I know, I know. Especially given its 
rep for funk and jam, Nectar’s seems 
an unlikely fit as the new home for 
local punk rock. And maybe that won’t 
happen. But the club’s programming 
is more eclectic than it sometimes gets 
credit for. And it’s already had success in 
the heavy music scene with the long- 
running Metal Monday series. True, 
“Punk Rock Tuesday” doesn’t have quite 
the same alliterative ring as MM, but I 
could see it catching on. Just spitballin' 


In other news, the contemporary 
chamber music series TURNmusic 
returns this week with a pair of shows: 
Friday, October 21, at ArtsRiot in 
Burlington and Sunday, October 23, at 


the Green Mountain Club in Waterbury 
Center. 

If you’re unfamiliar, TURNmusic 
is a project helmed by local conductor 
anne decker. The concerts feature small 
ensembles performing contemporary 
music not typically associated with 
chamber music. To wit, the upcoming 
performances are billed as “Music to 
inspire your Halloween” and include 
“Murder Ballades” by the national’s 
bryce oessner, a suite by randy woolf 
called “Where the Wild Things Are” 
and missy mazzou’s “A Door Into the 
Dark.” The ensemble will also perform 
some new works by local composer and 


bandleader Brian boyes (viperhouse, big 



Speaking of Halloween, our old friend 
dan blakeslee is back in town this week 



touring as his delightfully spooky alter 
ego, doctor gasp. The New Hampshire- 
based songwriter will be at the Light 
Club Lamp Shop in Burlington this 
Friday, October 21. 

If you’ve never seen Blakeslee's 
spooktacular, I recommend it It’s a 
goofy throwback to the likes of bobby 
Pickett's “Monster Mash” and other old- 
time horror faves. doctor gasp and the 
eeks' 2013 record. Vampire Fish for Two!, 
is a regional Halloween classic featuring 
a mix of campy originals and cult 
favorites — the band’s take on michael 
hurley’s “The Werewolf" is especially 
well done. 


Last but not least, I recently conducted 
an email interview with the great mike 
birbigua ahead of his Flynn MainStage 
show this Sunday, October 23. I’m a big 
fan, so having the chance to pick the 
comedian's brain, even via email, was 
a pleasure. But the really cool part was 
that I had the rare treat of including one 
of my oldest and dearest friends in the 
interview. 

steve waltien is a Shelburne native 
who has gone on to become a successful 
improv comedian with Second City 
in Chicago. Currently, he’s a writer 
for jon Stewart's new HBO show. 

More germane to this bit, he was also 
in Birbiglia's latest film, Don't Think 
Twice. So I asked Steve to whip up a 
few questions for Birbiglia, which he 
happily did. I don’t mind telling you, his 
questions were far more entertaining 
than mine. Look for that interview 
on our arts blog, Live Culture, this 
Thursday, October 20. ® 




THURS I IMPROV COMEDY 


COMEDY 5 NIGHTS A WEEK 


ORDER YOUR TICKETS TODAY! 


HOMEOWNERSHIPIS A 

BIGSTEP! 


Not sure your credit is in the best 
place to buy a house? Don’t wait! 
Start now with me. Let's sit down 
and take a look at the numbers. 
Maybe it’s not going to happen now, 
but it’s never too early to make a 
plan. Don’t worry, I am patient! 


KELLY A. 
DEFORGE 



Union Bank 


30 Kimball Avenue, Suite 200, 
South Burlington, VT 
ublocal.com • 802.652.2985 2 

kdeforge@unionbankvt.com | 





CLUB DATES = 




WHAMMY BAR: Open Mic. 7 


THU. 20 


stowe/smuggs 

PIECASSO PIZZERIA & LOUNGE: 


mad river valley/ 
waterbury 

CORK WINE BAR & MARKET 
(WATERBURY): Myra Flynn 


middlebury area 



TWO BROTHERS TAVERN 
LOUNGE & STAGE: Trivia Night 

7 p.m.. free. Open Mic Night. 9 


burlington 

ARTSRIOT: ' e Nth Power (soul, 
funk). 8:30 p.m., SIS. 

CHURCH & MAIN: Cody Sargent 


THE DAILY PLANET: Collin Cope 
& Chris Page (bluegrass), 8 p.m. 



FINNIGAN'S PUB: Craig Mitchell 


HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: 




Rl RA IRISH PUB & WHISKEY 
ROOM: DJ Kermit (top 40). 10 

SIDEBAR: Ethan Tischler (folk), 7 

THE SKINNY PANCAKE 
(BURLINGTON): ' eNew 
Review (Jazz. funk). B p.m.. free. 
VERMONT COMEDY CLUB: Short 



Chittenden county 


HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM: 

RDGLDGRN (reggae, hip-hop). 8 

p.m. $30/32. 

MONKEY HOUSE: Bless the 
Child (hip-hop). 9 p.m„ $3/8. 18+ 
0AK4S: Myra Flynn and Paul 
Boffa (neo soul), 8 p.m.. free. 


PENALTY BOX: Karaoke. 8 p.m. 
SUGAR HOUSE BAR & GRILL: 

barre/montpelier 


BAGITOS BAGEL AND BURRITO 

CAFE: Shane Cariffe (acoustic 



THE SKINNY PANCAKE 
(MONTPEUER) : Al Teodosio and 


SWEET MELISSA'S: BYOV 

stowe/smuggs 

MOOGS PLACE: Open Mic. 8 

middlebury area 


TWO BROTHERS TAVERN: DJ 


outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: As If (90s tribute). 



THE SKINNY PANCAKE 
(HANOVER): Kelly Ravin (folk). 


FRI.21 

burlington 



$12/15/free. 


BLEU NORTHEAST SEAFOOD: 

CLUB METRONOME: Gang of 
' ieves. Harsh Armadillo (rock). 
9 p.m., $10. 

HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: 



Chittenden county 
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Gang of Thieves, 
Born to Be Loud 

(SELF-RELEASED, CD. DIGITAL DOWNLOAD] 

If you’ve seen your Vermont friends 
posting about “GoT” on social media 
in the past few weeks, there’s a good 
chance they weren't talking about 
“Game of Thrones.” Rather, they might 
have been raving about Burlington’s 
hard-funk sextet Gang of Thieves, who 
just dropped their fourth full-length 
album, Born to Be Loud. It’s a return 
to form of sorts, when contrasted with 
their slightly less in-your-face 2015 
EP, Mantra. The latter is by no means 
a downer, however. It’s just more 
subdued than the funk-and-roll bitch- 
slap that is the new record. 

The band is well-known beyond the 
Queen City bubble. Massive touring 
schedules and shout-outs in outlets 



such as Paste Magazine — which named 
the band one of the top 10 Vermont 
bands in 2015 — have helped to generate 
mass exposure for the ’90s-flavored 
party boys. GoT create thoroughly 
accessible and undeniably danceable 

One thing the band has mastered is 
the interplay between instrumentation 
and vocals. Bass licks and horns bubble 
and pop at just the right times to 


undercut vocal melodies. This keeps the 
songs lively and fresh as Bom hurtles 
forward. Depending on how you hear 
music, it’s a toss-up over which themes 
will get stuck in your head. Nearly every 
component is catchy as hell. 

Just prior to the album's release 
came the adorably dorky music video 
for GoT's soon-to-be mega-hit, “Work 
Together.” The song’s message of 
unity and tolerance comes to life in an 
epic mini-blockbuster. In it, the band 
members cast themselves as C-list 
superheroes who overcome one- 
upmanship and infighting to defeat evil 
and apathy. It’s the perfect combination 
of silliness and timeliness, reminding 
us that self-righteousness is a waste of 
time. The video also suggests that the 
growing divide in American society 
could be mended if everyone just 
flushed their hubris down the crapper. 


Other standout cuts include the 
explosive opener, “Bow to the Pedal," 
which grabs the listener by the (insert 
body part) as singer Michael Reit warns, 
“It’s only a matter of time before die 
people rise.” “Love Ya Til the Morning," 
a sexy ode to one-night stands, is perhaps 
the smoothest and gendest cut — until its 
shredding electric guitar solo takes over. 

Born to Be Loud is the perfect 
introduction to GoT for new listeners 
and should invigorate longtime fans 
as well. Every track is teeming with 
energetic vigor, and a nonstop party 
atmosphere tempers the band’s social 
messages. Play it loud. 

Born to Be Loud by Gang of Thieves 
is available at gangofthieves.bandcamp. 
com. Check out their album-release 
party on Friday, October 21, at Club 
Metronome in Burlington. 

JORDAN ADAMS 


Smithfield 

Boulevard, 

The Golden Years 

(SELF-RELEASED. CO. DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

Smithfield Boulevard owe their name 
to a road in Plattsburgh, N.Y. Most of 
the band’s members are former SUNY 
Potsdam music students. Leading the 
group is North Country native and 
recent Vermont transplant Andrew 
Peryer. SB began as a cover band, as 
so many young musicians do. But in 
August, they released a debut EP of 
original work. The Golden Years. 

Smithfield Boulevard’s piano-driven 
rock ballads and existential-crisis 
lyricism are reminiscent of early 2000s 
alt-rock outfits such as Something 
Corporate or the Starting Line. The EP's 
title nods at bittersweet recollection 
of the best years. Accordingly, these 
four songs, penned by Peryer, touch on 
tried-and-true themes of burying the 


past, dealing with love lost and trying to 
figure out the next step. 

It’s immediately clear from opening 
track “Dreamer” that Peryer and 
company are feeling a little judged by 
the world. “From these questions I 
will shy / from the disappointed look 
in their eyes / ’cause I’m a man with 
a purpose / and I will prove I deserve 
this,” Peryer sings. The dizzying 
crescendo of guitars evokes feelings of 


being overwhelmed and spinning in 
circles. 

'Tit the Mold” is a heartstring- 
tugging little number about realizing 
your life plans don’t mesh with your 
love life, choosing to stay your own 
course and not conform to your lover’s 
wishes. Peryer’s voice is at its best here 
as he coos lines such as, “You fill a void 
with every touch / I shy from promises 
/ we expect too much.” Simple, subdued 
piano and fluttering drums run 
underneath. 

The upbeat, us-against-the-world 
message on “Hey, Kid” falls a little 
flat with this cringe-worthy rhyme: 
“But I’m gonna make you happy / and 
when your eyes are red and sappy / 
well I’ll be the one who’s always here.” 
Still, the plucky sing-along is a nice 
breather. 

The closer, “A Minor Reconciliation,” 
is a brooding, six-minute sprawler built 
on morose guitar licks. “I float above the 
skyline / no ground beneath my wings 


/ just a man alone with his thoughts 
/ who sweats the little things," sings 
Peryer. An extended electric guitar 
outro wraps up the song and the EP. 

Smithfield Boulevard’s debut EP, 

The Golden Years, draws from emo-alt- 
rockers of yore. Yet, it’s not accurate 
to place them in the confessional 
lyric tradition. Their writing lacks the 
urgency and feverish intimacy of that 
genre. In the absence of specificity, 
references to drinking the pain away, 
feeling adrift, losing love and chasing 
your dreams — while certainly relatable 
— come off as middle-of-the-road. With 
a decent instrumental foundation in 
place, it would be gratifying to hear 
Smithfield Boulevard dig deeper into 
their emotions. 

Smithfield Boulevard’s debut 
EP, The Golden Years, is available at 
smithfieldblvd.bandcamp.com. The 
band plays on Saturday, October 22, at 
Radio Bean in Burlington. 



@ GET YOUR MUSIC REVIEWED: 


ARE YOU A VT ARTIST OR BAND? SEND US YOUR MUSIC! DIGITAL: MUSIC@SEVENDAYSVT.COM: z 
SNAIL MAIL: MUSIC C/0 SEVEN DAYS 255 S. CHAMPLAIN ST., SUITE 5. BURLINGTON, VT 05401 g 
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Social Clubbers like to go out, shop, meet new 
people and win things — doesn't everyone? 

Sign up to get insider updates about local events, 
deals and contests from Seven Days. 


LONG TRAIL BREWING CO. 


■ CITRUS - 


LIMBO IPA 


THIS HALLOWEEN, 
WE'VE GOT CITRUS 
ON THE MIND. 


nDS@LONGTRAIL.COM 


IjeUMm-Ul.M 


BE SOCIAL, 
JOIN THE CLUB! 


K3 LIKE/FAN/STALK US sevendays.socialclub 




WHAMMY BAR: Big Hat No Cattle 

7 pm. free. 


1 (We 


*ing). 


stowe/smiiggs 

RIMROCK'S MOUNTAIN TAVERN: 0J Rekkon 
BFridayNightFrequencies (hip-hop), 10 p.m.. free. 


middlebury area 

SI MAIN AT THE BRIDGE: Mogani (Latin fusion. 

TWO BROTHERS TAVERN: The Starline Rhythm 
Boys (rockabilly), 6 p.m., $3. Totally Submerged 


northeast kingdom 

JASPER'S TAVERN: Herkel (classic rock), 9:30 p.n 


outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: Intrepid Travelers (funk, rock). 10 
MONOPOLE DOWNSTAIRS: Happy Hour Tunes & 


SAT.22 

burlington 

BLEU NORTHEAST SEAFOOD: Max Bronstein 


HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: Sugarsnap Trio 


JP'S PUB: Karaoke with Megan, 1 0 pm. free. 
JUNIPER: J&M Boutique (alt-pop). 9 pm, free. 
LIGHT CLUB LAMP SHOP: Ladies Rock Lotto (Girls 
Pearo Trio (folk), 9 p.m.. free P Taka (vinyl DJ), 11 

MANHATTAN PIZZA & PUB: Mothership 
SoulBrother (gypsy-soul, funk). 10 p.m„ free. 
NECTAR’S: Dale & Darcy (folk), 7 p.m., free. 

RADIO BEAN: Stephen Chopek (folk-pop), 7 pm 

pm, free. Steve Fletcher (Americana), 9 pm. 
free. Humble Digs (psych-folk), 10:30 pm, free. 

RED SQUARE: Chris Page (acoustic), 5 p.m, free, 
(hip-hop). 11 pm, $S. 


Reign One (EDM), 11 p.m, $5. 


THE SKINNY PANCAKE (BURLINGTON): The Fo 


VERMONT COMEDY CLUB: Apama Nancherla 

(standup). 7 S 9:30 p.m, $20/30. 


Chittenden county 

BACKSTAGE PUB: Full Tilt Band (rock), 9:30 p.m, 

HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM: Yonder Mountain 
String Band. Pert Near Sandstone (bluegrass), 8 


HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE LOUNGE: Joseph. 
William Wild (folk-pop), 8 p.m, $15/17. 

MONKEY HOUSE: Youth Posse and Dino Bravo 
Halloween Spectacular — One Week Early (rock), 9 

ON TAP BAR & GRILL: Third Shi t (rock). S p.m, 
free. Hitmen (rock), 9 pm, free. 


barre/montpelier 

BAGIT0S BAGEL AND BURRITO CAFE: Irish 





Scary Party For a band that 

rock-and-roll legends such as Bruce 
Springsteen and Black Sabbath, New York 
City’s YOUTH POSSE make rock music that’s 
anything hut normal. From songs about 
doing unspeakable things with seafood to 
music videos featuring human-pug hybrids 
and people vomiting in broad daylight on 
city sidewalks, Youth Posse aren't the least 
bit afraid to let their freak flag fly. That 
makes one wonder what unfathomable 
whimsy and horror they might have in 
store for Halloween; this is a band whose 
average day is known to include purple 
monkeys, after all. If you dare, check out 
Youth Posse’s Halloween Spectacular on 
Saturday, October 22, at the Monkey House 
in Winooski. Locals DINO BRAVO open. 


t (folk). 8 p.r 


SWEET MELISSA'S: Brlckdrop (funk. rock). 9 p.m, 
WHAMMY BAR: Bob Hannan and Friends (folk). 7 


stowe/smuggs 

RUSTY NAIL: Nightrain (rock). B p.m.. $7. 


middlebury area 

(top 40). 9:30 p.m, free. 


northeast kingdotn 

JASPER'S TAVERN: Wound for Sound (dance 
party). 9 pun. free. 

PARKER PIE CO.: Lyndon State College Music 



outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: Black Mountain Symphony 
(symphonic groove-pop). 10 p.m.. free. 

OLIVE RIDLEY'S: Gang of Thie es (rock). 10 p.m., 

THE SKINNY PANCAKE (HANOVER): Dave Clark & 


SUN. 23 

burlington 

HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: Myra Flynn (singer- 
songwriter). 7 p.m, free. DJ Craig Mitchell (house). 



THE OLDE NORTHENDER PUB: Open Mic. 7 p.r 


outside Vermont 

MON. 24 

burlington 

HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: Family Night (open 

JP"S PUB: Dance Video Request Night with 
Melody, 10 p.m, free. 

JUNIPER: Trivia Night. 7 p.m., free. 

LIGHT CLUB LAMP SHOP: Lamp Shop Lit Club 




Spruce peak 

Performing 
Arts Center 



Electric Hot Tuna 

Tuesday, November 22, 8 pm 



Cirque Le Jazz 
by 2 Ring Circus 

Friday, Ncwember 25, 3 & 7 pm 


Alasdair Fraser 
& Natalie Haas 

Saturday, December 3, 7 pm 


Christmas in Ireland 
with the McLean 
Avenue Band 

Saturday, December 17, 7 pm 


122 Hourglass Dr., Stowe 
760-4634 

SprucePeabArts.org 












CLUB DATES 



Poindexter Power Alex Trebek, the host of TV’s “Jeopardy!” 
recently referred to nerdcore rappers such as MC CHRIS as “losers” — albeit jokingly 
as part of his quickie repartee with contestants between rounds. Nerdcore is a 
hip-hop subgenre that focuses on geeky delights such as science fiction, video 


VERMONT COMEDY CL 





Featuring traditional, contemporary & country 
crafts, antiques & collectibles, 
fine art, furniture, gourmet 
t specialties & much more! 


s .k°° ADMISSION 

WITH THIS COUPON - MAY NOT BE show DAYS ' 
COMBINED WITH OTHER DISCOUNTS FREE PARKING 


>I0N: $8/CHILDREN UNDER 12 FREE 








SHOW: 7:30 PM 
SHOWCASE LOUNGE 


So to sevendaysvt.com and answer two trivia ques i 

Or. come by Northern Lights (75 Main Street, Burlington). 

Deadline: Tuesday, 1i/j a t noon u r. 

n °°n. Winners notified by 5 p. m . 


Lydia Loveless 

MONDAY, NOVEMBER 7 

DOORS: 7:00 PM 



Congratulations to Green 
Mountain Transit on the 


opening of their new 
Downtown Transit Center in 


Burlington! 

Kinney Pike 

Insurance Professionals J ^ 


An Assu rex Global Partner 

62 Knight Lane 

www.kinneypike.com 

Williston, VT 05495 

802.878.1600 
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Italian Style 

"Rock Solid XVI: Giuliano Cecchinelli,” Studio Place Arts 


BY KEVIN 


J. KELLEY 


B arre’s tradition of Italian- 
immigrant stonecutters 
stretches back more than a 
century, and now it’s nearing 
an end. “He’s the last one," Studio Place 
Arts director Sue Higby says of Giuliano 
Cecchinelli, 73, whose artistry in granite 
and marble is being celebrated at the 
Barre gallery. About 50 of his political, 
religious and erotic sculptures make up 
the entirety of “Rock Solid XVI,” the 
latest of SPA’s annual exhibition of work 
made of stone hewn from local quarries. 

“The Italian stoneworkers used to 
gather on Saturdays in front of Whelan’s 
drug store, which was right near where 
SPA is now," Cecchinelli recalled in a 
recent interview. “I was the youngest of 
them all. Everybody else is gone now." 

Cecchinelli was born in Carrara, a 
town midway between Genoa and Pisa 
and famous for the white marble that’s 
been quarried there since the time of the 
Roman Empire. Several generations of 
his family earned their living by cutting 
and sculpting Carrara marble. A plaster 
bust that Cecchinelli made in 1969 of his 
grandfather, Francesco, crinkly lipped 
and wearing a hat, is included in the SPA 
show, along with a graphite profile of his 
uncle, Andrea Sacchi, that Cecchinelli 
drew at age 9. 

He was clearly well schooled at the 
Carrara arts institute that he attended 
for six years; classes ran eight hours a 
day from October to July. “You 
do that much, and you've . 

got to leam something,’ 

Cecchinelli remarked 
with characteristic /jj 
self-effacement 
He migrated 
Vermont in 1961, 
years after his father, 

Alberto, had been 
among a dozen 
Carrara crafts- t 
men recruited 

columns at the 
U.S. Capitol 
building. 

Cecchinelli ini- 
tially settled in 
Proctor, home 
of a marble 
company that 



employed his father and that operated 
from 1880 to 1993. 

The SPA retrospective features the 
first work Cecchinelli created in the 
United States: “Three Phases of Life,” a 
trio of bronzed plaster busts on a quartz- 
ite base. It’s a skillfully executed piece 
by an 18 -year-old, and a harbinger of the 
classically styled work Cecchinelli has 
been producing since 1965 at Buttura & 
Gherardi Granite Artisans in Barre. 

“I came equipped with all the smarts 
I needed,” he said. “I had the same 
smarts then that I do now.” 

Asked if he didn’t improve with 
maturity and experience, Cecchinelli 
demurred. “No, I didn't improve over 
the years," he replied. “I’ve regressed. 
I’ve gone backward.” 

All evidence to the contrary, the 
sculptor insisted that he’s “just a me- 
chanic.” He acknowledged, however, 
“What I’ve got is a gift" And, Cecchinelli 
added, “If there’s something to know 
about granite, I know it.” 

In addition to the skills he trans- 
ported to Vermont, Cecchinelli brought 
along hammers, chisels and king-size 
calipers from Italy. These are the only 
instruments he uses in carving granite 
blocks that other sculptors drill with 
pneumatic tools. 

Most of his work stems from 
Renaissance antecedents such as 
Michelangelo, who also sculpted 
in marble from Carrara quarries. 

Cecchinelli agreed that he’s part of 
that tradition but waved off the sug- 
gestion that he’s been inspired by 
Michelangelo. 

I “Each individual develops his 
' own style,” he said. “Everybody who 
I cuts stones does it their own way.” 
Cecchinelli’s religiously themed 
work most directly channels 
Renaissance artists. His pieces 
SPA include “Scourging 
: Christ,” various New 
Testament scenes 
§ and a bust of Pope 
a John XXIII. “I’m a 
Catholic,” he noted. 

Cecchinelli 
shared that faith 
with John F. 
Kennedy, the sub- 
ject of four stone 




ART SHOWS 


portraits in the exhibit. A prayerful 
president’s face appears to be sup- 
pressing a smile in “Cuban Missile 
Crisis,’’ in which Kennedy is flanked 
by cigars in Cuban-labeled canisters 
made to resemble missiles. 

The political (and satirical) dimen- 
sion of an artist who calls himself “a 
current-events person” is further mani- 
fested in “Shafted Since 1620.” A Native 
American’s head grows out of a shaft of 
com in this four-year-old piece. 

Then there's “George Aiken’s 
Formula," an undated granite work 



with the subtitle “Declare Victory and 
Get Out" That was the Vermont sena- 
tor's famous suggestion for how the 
United States should extricate itself 
from the Vietnam War. Cecchinelli 
here depicts an eagle, with wings 
spread and a miniature tank in its 
talons, as it’s about to land in its nest. 

The septuagenarian sculptor is au 
courant in his political commentary, 
as well. One piece, “Freedom From 
Genetically Modified Organisms,” 
shows a pair of hands gripping a scythe 
in a teardrop-shaped enclosure. 

The single most beautiful sculpture 
in the show, however, may be that of a 
hermaphroditic figure carved in purple 
Westerly granite and bearing the con- 
fusing but probably politically incorrect 
title “Two She or Two He = It 2 .” 

The sexy side of Cecchinelli’s art- 
istry emerges in “Once Upon a Rock,” 
which apparently took him 49 years 
to complete. An undulating female 
form has been carved from granite 
and quartz in this piece dated 1958- 
2007. A similarly curvaceous body, 
back arched, is presented in a cubist- 
inflected bronzed plaster piece titled 
“Driftwood Figure.” 

One notable work that doesn’t fit 
any category is the scale model for the 
“Mr. Pickwick” sculpture that stands 
in front of Barre’s Aldrich Public 
Library. The bespectacled Dickens 
character is shown reading one book 
while holding a second in his other 
hand, cradling another beneath an 
arm, and with two more wedged be- 
tween his legs. The bibliophile is also 
standing atop a stack of four books. 

Visitors to SPA may be fortunate 
enough to see Cecchinelli on the 
sidewalk outside the gallery chiseling 
away at a block of granite that, when 
completed, will be his tombstone. 
That monument might also mark the 
end of a long line of Italian-born stone 
artists who’ve left indelible marks in 
Barre and beyond. 

But it won’t be the absolute end of a 
tradition that has put down roots of its 
own in central Vermont. Cecchinelli 
has been schooling his thirtysome- 
thing Vermont-born son, Giuliano Jr., 
in the granite arts. “My son is doing 
the same thing I’ve been doing," the 
father said. “He’ll take the name, and 
he’ll run with it” © 

Contact: kelley@sevendaysvt.com 
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RACHEL ELIZABETH JONES. US1IMGS ARE RESTRICTED 
TO ART SHOWS IN TRULY PUBLIC PLACES. 
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BURLINGTON SHOWS « P.83 


Robert Gold. Through N vember 30. Info, 
859-9222. SEABA Center in Borlington. 


THE ART OF HORROR': The eighth annual 



rapher. Through October 28. Info. 656-2014. 





Info. 861-3155. Karma Bird House Gallery in 
Burlington. 


DICK BRUNELLE: New abstract watercolor 



DIRECTORS' DIGRESSIONS': An exhibition 



GROWING FOOD. GROWING COMMUNITY - : 



Through October 31. Info, 861-4769. ermont 


INNOVATION CENTER EXHIBITION: Works 



Burlington. 





MARILYN RUSECKAS: Tile's Natural 

Through October 31. Info, 863-6458. Frog 
Hollow Vermont Craft Gallery in Burlington. 
MIMI MAGYAR: "Obsessive Compulsive Dzines." 

ink. Through October 31. Info. 301-938-8981. 
Revolution Kitchen in Burlington. 





Aspen Mays -pyrite 

Sun” at the University of Vermont’s 
Francis Colburn Gallery in 
Burlington is a photographic series 
of close geological studies by the 
San Francisco artist. The exhibition 
includes 54 images of pyrite surfaces, 
which varyingly look like a tree 
cross-section, an embryo, a sand 
dollar, algae, a pockmarked moon, 
an explosion, a gushing water main 



dimensions. Curator Bill McDowell’s 
own recent photographic pursuits 
feature the mysterious black spot 
made by the hole-punch of the 
Farm Security Administration's Roy 
Stryker. As such, it’s easy to see his 
attraction to Mays’ contemplative 
practice, which turns simplicity into 
gold. Through October 28. Pictured: 
“Pyrite Sun.” 


spate’s 





ART SHOWS 






vMcKENZIE 


University o/Vermont 

Children's Hospital 


Auditions held Saturday, November 12, 
noon-3 p.m. on the Higher Ground stage. 

Live show takes place in December. 

To participate you must try out in front of a panel of 
judges. Visit kidsvt.com/talentshow to register your act. 
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movies 


ROOUQRS 


The Last Laugh ★★★★l 


D irector Feme Pearlstein does 
something very clever at the 
opening of her latest documenta- 
ry, a look at the ever-shifting line 
separating good taste from bad in comedy. 
The film deals overwhelmingly with the ul- 
timate taboo subject — the Holocaust. A suc- 
cession of talking heads weighs im Gilbert 
Gottfried, Rob Reiner, Sarah Silverman and, 
of course, Mel Brooks. Then, suddenly, we're 
in the kitchen of Auschwitz survivor Renee 
Firestone, and she kills. 

The 91-year-old recounts an occasion 
when prisoners received “checkups" from Jo- 
sef Mengele. When her turn came. Firestone 
recalls, she was told that, should she survive, 
she should have her tonsils removed. "So I’m 
thinking Is he insane? Tomorrow I may die. I'm 
worried about my tonsils? It was funny.” 

The scene nicely captures the thesis of 
The Last Lough, which will screen at the Ver- 
mont International Film Festival this week- 
end. The film demonstrates that humor is 
uniquely human, yet ultimately beyond hu- 
man comprehension. All of the picture’s in- 
terviewees agree that a joke about a tragedy 
better be a really fimny one. But who decides 
what's really funny? Brooks goes batshit dis- 
cussing Roberto Benigni’s Life Is Beautiful, 
calling it “the worst movie ever made.” Cut 


to Abraham Foxman of the Anti-Defamation 
League declaring it “absolutely brilliant.” 

Who’d have guessed humor and the Ho- 
locaust would make such a great Hollywood 
couple? But Pearlstein ( Sumo East and West) 
examines the relationship from so many per- 
spectives and with such perceptiveness that 
they prove fascinating costars. The docu- 
mentarian reveals, for example, that con- 
centration camp prisoners were permitted 
to put on cabarets, and presents captured 
Nazi footage of several. Initially, we learn, 
audiences consisted entirely of inmates, but 
eventually SS members began to attend. “All 
I can deduct,” says survivor (and “Hogan’s 
Heroes” cast member) Robert Clary, “is they 
had such a terrible life hitting us and killing 
us, they wanted to be entertained, too!” 

Brooks is the perfect choice to play emi- 
nence grise here. In the movie’s first half, the 
comic icon credits himself with pushing the 
envelope in 1967’s The Producers, which fa- 
mously featured the fictional musical Spring- 
time for Hitler. Brooks' own daring provides 
an effective counterpoint to his comments 
on other comedians in the second half. 

Both Joan Rivers and Sarah Silverman 
come under scrutiny. Alluding to Heidi 
Klum on “Fashion Police” in 2014, Rivers 
joked, “The last time a German looked this 


hot was when they were pushing Jews into 
the ovens.” Brooks judges the remark "in 
terrible taste.” But when it comes to Silver- 
man's “What do Jews hate most about die 
Holocaust? The cost!” he allows, "Maybe the 
time has come for that joke.” 

You’ve probably heard the axiom “Trag- 
edy plus time equals comedy.” Pearlstein 
mines it to illuminating effect. As actor 
Harry Shearer points out, "When The Pro- 
ducers was a movie, it was daring. If it had 
been Springtime for Saddam Hussein when it 
appeared on Broadway [in 2001], it would’ve 
had the original kick.” The issue takes on 
charged significance when the subject mat- 
ter becomes current. 

"Nine-eleven — not funny,” states comic 
Judy Gold in the film. Yet, 13 years after the 
attacks, Chris Rock made comedy out of the 


tragedy. Hosting “Saturday Night Live” in 
2014, he questioned the decision to build 
the Freedom Tower in the same spot where 
the original Towers stood. “They should 
change the name of the Freedom Tower,” 
he quipped, “to the Never-Going-in-There 
Tower. Does this building duck?” 

Will some future comic do a bit on ISIS? 
The movie doesn’t explicitly raise the ques- 
tion, but its wide-ranging meditation on the 
meaning and functions of humor will leave 
you with a deepened appreciation for com- 
edy’s power and possibilities. It’s the finest 
film study I’ve seen on the business of being 
funny. And that’s no joke. 

The Last Laugh will screen on Sunday, Oc- 
tober 23, 3:45 pan., at Main Street Landing Film 
House in Burlington. Visit vtifforg for info. 

RICK KISONAK 



The Accountant fcki 


T he plot of The Accountant is be- 
yond convoluted, yet it all boils 
down to a simple, crowd-pleasing 
formula: Autistic accountant kicks 
ass. The movie is wildly ambitious, pro- 
foundly clueless and pretty damn entertain- 
ing when it doesn't just feel offensive to your 
intelligence. 

Directed by Gavin O'Connor ( Warrior ) 
and scripted by Bill Dubuque ( The Judge), 
The Accountant could be used as a master 
class in how not to write a screenplay. It’s 
jammed so tight with exposition that, when 
a particular character fails to expound on his 
backstory, we can be sure that backstory will 
receive a dramatic reveal down the line. 

The titular accountant is Christian Wolff 
— played by Ben Affleck, who seems to 
equate autism with a lack of facial expres- 
sion. Wolff operates a modest business out 
of a midwestem strip mall, and a far more 
lucrative one — “uncooking the books” for 
tile world's biggest criminal organizations — 
out of an Airstream in his backyard. Trained 
in martial arts, he spends his non-number- 
crunching hours in sniping practice and 
ogling priceless works of art he stores in his 
hideout. He self-medicates with Zoloft and 
sensory overload to keep the more obvious 
manifestations of his condition at bay. 

There's potential here for a charac- 
ter study, even if Affleck's performance is 
far less compelling than Christian Bale's 
portrayal of a similar character in The Big 



nius psychopath but something equally Hol- 
lywood: a troubled superhero. 

That's right: The Accountant is a stealth 
superhero movie. While Wolff is a mere man, 
he arguably has more special powers than 
Batman, if fewer gadgets. His backstory — la- 
boriously unveiled in flashbacks — involves 
learning to embrace morally guided violence 
as the only route to self-realization. And, by 
the end of the film, virtually everyone else 
on screen has accepted him as the hero this 
harsh world deserves. 

No surprise, then, if The Accountant's 
well-meaning postscript about the human 
potential of people on the autism spectrum 
falls a little fiat While movies should certain- 
ly explore and celebrate that potential, Wolff 
doesn't realize his in particularly believable 
ways. Instead, the film simply dumps every 
cliche of the brilliant eccentric into a blender 
with every cliche of the stoic action hero. 

The Accountant is propulsive and rarely 
boring but the filmmakers would have done 
well to take their creation less seriously. Un- 
like Super, another movie about a “real-life 
superhero,” The Accountant espouses the com- 
ic-book notion of purifying violence without 
really questioning it. I found myself wishing 
Hollywood could envision an empowerment of 
the underdog that doesn’t involve sharpshoot- 
ing and krav maga. Bale's accountant character 
was no hero, but he brought global banks to 
their knees without throwing a single punch 
MARGOT HARRISON 







Great Food = Better Meetings 


NEW IN THEATERS 

AMERICAN HONEY: The Ju y Prize at Cannes went 

Tank) directed. (163 min R. Roxy) 



THE BIRTH OF A NATION *1/2 Nate Parker directed 

reviewed by R.K. 10/12) 8 


BLAIR WITCH **1/2 The 1999 horror Rick tha 
started the found-footage craze fina ly gets a 



DEEPWATER H0RIZ0N*l/2 Mark Wahlberg plays a 



(Lone Survivor] directed. (107 min. PG-13: reviewed 
by R.K. 10/S) 




ratings 

* = refund, please 

** = could've been worse, but not a lot 


★*** = smarter than the average bear 
***** = as good as it gets 


RATINGS ASSIGNED TO MOVIES NOT REVIEWED 


COURTESY OF METACRITIC.COM. WHICH AVERAGES 
SCORES GIVEN BY THE COUNTRY'S MOST WIDELY 
READ MOVIE REVIEWERS. 






Sugarsnap 

&& taAb wnce> 2003 


Always fresh, plentiful and punctual. 

THESNAPVTCOM 



\ Who’s 
! On Your \ 
! Ballot? f 

~ Get a preview of your personalized A\ 

f Election Day ballot including candidate A 
A biosand links to our reporting at: r 

a sevendaysvt.com/ 2016 ballot f 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ JW jd s 
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VERMONT ARTS NEWS + VIEWS 


More movies! 


OFFBEAT FLICK OF THE WEEK 



Refresh your 
reading ritual. 

Flip through your favorite local newspaper 
on your favorite mobile device. 

(And yes, it's still free.) 



ANDROID APP ON Available on the 

Google play V AppStore 


READ THESE EACH WEEK ON THE LIVE CULTURE BLOG AT 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture. 


Download the Seven Days app for free today at 

sevendaysvt.com/apps. 





fun stuff 


IONA FOX 




by TOM TOMORROW 


THAT TRUMP WOULD NEVER 
SEXUALLY HARASS OR 
ASSAULT ANYONE ! 


HANDS! PERFECTLY ALMOST- 
NORMAL SIZED, DON'T 
YOU A GREE, PENCE? 


"PUSSY" TAPE, IT WAS 
JUST LOCKER ROOM 
TALK - -ABOUT CATS'. I 
LOVE THOSE LITTLE FOUR 
LEGGED CREATURES! AND 
X LOVE 6RABBIN6 T HEM! 


RESPECT WOMEN? CROOKED 
HILLARY S HUSBAND, Vim 
ISN'T ACTUALLY RUNNING 
FOR PRESIDENT! BUT THIS 
I CAN TELL YOU, WE'RE 
GOING TO BUILD A GREAT 
BIG BEAUTIFUL WALL ! 
AND HAVE I MENTIONED 
THE SECOND AMEND- 
MENT! PEOPLE ALWAYS 


ONE WHO DID THOSE BIGLY 
NOT-GOOD THINGS WITH 
THE EMAIL— OR FOR 
SOMEONE WHO NEVER 
DATED IVANKA?--TM0U6H 
I TOTALLY WOULD HAVE, 


THE 

CHEER- 



^oJhncuruic 


j/ma.. 



EDIE EVERETTE 





MORE FUN! STRAIGHT DOPE (P.30) 
CROSSWORD (P.C-5) 
CALCOKU & SUDOKU (P.C-7) 


Deep dare ft aps 



PUBLIC BATHROOM, IF I'm ALONE. 



Have a deep, dark fear of your own? Submit it to cartoonist Fran Krause at 
deep-dark-fears.tumblr.com. and you may see your neurosis illustrated in these pages. 


RED MEAT 


rTaT'cannon J 

1 w>F • 1 

■ rrjct W ul '01 -oil ■ 

f No trails. «irw. (k.i | 
= JmU (ntavAMtflferM 

1 

is 




The final 


AT POINTFM.COM 
OR JUST LISTEN! 


Independent Radio 


£ Lyndon 


this Fall ^ 

is to catch 

Phish at Madison Square 
Garden in New York City 
on New Year’s Eve! 

GET ALL THE INFO 


♦ 

SEVEN DAYSIES 







fun stuff 


JEN SORENSEN 






HARRY BLISS 


NOW WE 
KNOW. 


I BEARS: 

■ PAPER 
I ONLY //V 

| toilet 


RACHEL LIVES HERE NOW 












SEVEN DAYS 

KRMffllS Vermonters 


'ri hung. Karmatic_Twisl. 25,'b 





compassionate, intelligent, honest 
and modest. BillFerg. 66, □ 


For relationships, dates and fli ts: dating.sevendaysvt.com 


W5IVIEN MEN 





from there. I don’t like drama, married 


LOUD, FUNNY ARIES SEEKING BIKER 












staying mentally and physically fit 


to be with. Happyfunperson. 74. □ 


EXPRESSIVE. ADVENTURESOME, 



ATTRACTIVE, ACTIVE, FIT. POSITIVE. 





explore^ together! Enjoyingjife. 76. □ 


INDEPENDENT. ARTSY BUSINESS OWNER 



my ideal mate. I could describe him. 


CURIoUS? 

You read Seven Days, 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 
Browse more than 
2,000 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It's free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company. 

a See photos of 
this person online. 



cozy home and super-fun backyard. 

PlayOutsideOften. 42. □ 


MY MOTHER ALWAYS TOLD ME— 

be. I chose fabulous. Seriously. I am a 



BOHEMIAN ADVENTURER LOOKING 





MN&m. s WoMEN 









wcnai womw 





GENUINE. HONEST. UNBELIEVABLE, 



MEN ^eek^MEN 







SENSITIVE. DISCREET. SEXY. JOCK 

looking for intellectual guy who might 
want to try confidential t yst or long- 

is emphasized. SteBarbGuy. 73. □ 


COUNTRY LOVER 

Hi. I'm a white male getting long in 


GENTLE, WARM. EASYGOING. LOVABLE 




SEVEN DAYS * 

HOOKERS 


For groups, BDSM, and kink: 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 










PLAYFUL, CURIOUS AND SEARCHING 





RELAXED FISHER LOOKING FOR FRIEND 



STARVING IN CENTRAL VERMONT 




MEIV^eekii^? 



What is there to say? I'm locking for somi 
to have a good time with Shade. 57. C] 







maybe for you. Mrlong7Z39, 23 



51HERS 5eefcivyj? 



YOUNG. OUTDOORSY, OPEN-MINDED! 



MMF/FFM adventures! We love having 
sex out in the woods, by the river or atop 

your party tent! DiosaSabrosa. 29. □ 








SOMEWHAT CURIOUS 






Qjouii wiAe coiMefioA, in 
Suit ani Qijfi 


ASK 

ATHENA 



I am asexual, but most of my friends and some of 
my family members just don't get it. They can't 
understand how that would be real. Like, my 
mother thinks I will never marry, and it's annoying 
hearing about it all the time. My father thinks 
I am weird. My friends who are in relationships 
are sort of cool, but the single ones don't want to 
hang out at all anymore when they go out looking 
for hookups. I feel left out and upset. What is 
happening to my life right now? 



Asexual, Not an Alien 



Of course you feel upset! It's 2016, and you've 
summoned up the courage to be open about who 
you are. And now you're being met with awkward 
questions and cold shoulders. I wish I could 
remind these people that, no matter how you 
identify sexually, you're still the same friend and 
family member you've always been. 

The good news is, you can do that. Your loved 
ones might feel flustered because they think 
you're somehow different now. And apparently 
they don't know much about being asexual. 

While you don't owe them repeated explanations, 
you can certainly try to answer their questions, 
educate them and, most importantly, keep being 

Your parents want you to be happy and taken 
care of, and maybe they think marriage is the 
equivalent of all that. Parents will worry about 
their kids no matter what, but hopefully in time 
they'll see that you’re happy on your own. 

Your friends are being insensitive and 
immature, and you can tell them that. Being 
asexual isn't contagious, and you're not going 
to cock-block anyone in the club, if that's what 
they're thinking. Perhaps you can help them see 
the error of their ways and you can all hang out 
again. 

Bottom line: The people in your life will either 
learn to grow with you or they won't. I trust that 
in time your real friends will surface and your 
parents will come to respect the authentic person 



$ 


Need advice? 

You can send your own question to 

her at askathena@sevendaysvt.com. 


[n 

a 








HAYDEN HILL MOUNTAIN BIKER 






isPb 


V If you've been 
spied, go online 
to contact your 
admirer! 


dating.sevendaysvt.com 

- 
















CURJoUS? 

You read Seven Days, these 
people read Seven Days — 
you already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 2,000 local 
singles with profiles including 
photos, voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It's free to place your own 
profile online. Don't worry, 
you'll be in good company. 

a See photos of 
this person online. 







THE COLLEGE PASS YOUNG ADULT PASS 



V + 
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Visit www.stowe.com 

•INCLUDES UNRESTRICTED 50% OFF DAILY LIFT TICKETS AT THE FOLLOWING MOUNTAIN COLLECTIVE DESTINATIONS: 

I ^SNOWMASS | lloifse | MAAtrvreth 

“'-*** | »S«SS» , Sontaltaj , TAOS | T A | 


NEW FOR THE 16-17 SEASON 


REVELSTOKE 








^ Healthy 
T) living 

MARKET & CAFE 


Choose from Misty Knoll, 
Adams Turkey Farm, 
Stonewood 

lb Local Turkey 


r, 

/ lb Turkey 


is good until 11 / 18 / 16 . 

■ $3 99 /lb, organic 16.29/lb 


House-Made 

Vermont 

/ea Wapl® 

Cream Pie 


IT’S A GREAT TIME TO BAKE SOMETHING SPECIAL 


YOUR EASY 

THANKSGIVING 
SHOPPING LIST 


The best from-scratch sides 
Fantastic house-made pies 
Local Turkeys for every table 


PRE-ORDER IN-STORE 
OR ONLINE FOR THE 

BEST PRICE 

IN TOWN! 


- CLASSIC Oft - 
MADE WITHOUT 
GLUTEN 


Organic Canned Pumpkir 
Sweet Potato Puree or 
Pumpkin Pie Mix 

SAVE $ 7. 58/, 50 , 


Semi Sweet or 
63% Extra Dark 
Chocolate Chips 

SAVE $1 


Florida Crystals 
Organic Cane Sugar 

SAVE $2 


SAVE $2 


222 DORSET STREET, SOUTH BURLINGTON, VT • 802.863.2569 • WWW.HEALTHYLIVINGMARKET.COM 


• Pay 




SAMSUNG 

pay 


Easy, plentiful parking and Healthy Living takes ALL mobile payment options. 





